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NOW READY. 


: FOLIA LITTERARIA: Essays and Notes on English Literature. By Professor 
T. W. HALES. Price 6s. \ 


«Space would fail us to enumerate fully the topics of Professor Hale's Essays, Some deal with large questions, others with minute ones, but all are d stin. 
guished by acumen and erudition,”—Tines. 


READY IN NOVEMBER. 


SOME MINOR ENGLISH ARTS: Pottery, Bookbinding, Wooden Efiigies, 


Enamels, and Pressed Horn, By Professor CHURCH, W. Y. FLETCHER, F.S.A., ALBERT HARTSHORNE, F.S,A., J. STARKIE GARDNER 
H. READ, F.S.A. With Coloured Plates and many other Illustrations, price 21s. . 
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READY IN OCTOBER. 


1 MADAME: Memoirs of Henrietta, Daughter of Charles I. and Duchess of Orleans. 
f 4q By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs, Henry Ady). With 2 Portraits on Copper, demy 8vo, price 163. 
7 *,* This volume will contain 90 unpublished Letters of Charles IL. 
READY IN OCTOBER, 


The PARIS LAW COURTS. Sketches of Men and Manners. Translated from 


the French by GERALD P. MORIARTY, of Balliol College, Oxford. With 110 Illustrations, demy 8vo, prica Lis, 


READY IN NOVEMBER. 


; The RIVIERA. 20 Etchings and 40 Vignettes by ALExanprR ANsrep. With Notes by 


the Artist. Price 21s, net. Fifty Large-Paper Copies at 12s, net, 
READY IN NOVEMBER. 


ROUND ABOUT SNOWDON. 30 Plates in Ktching and Aquatint by Thomas 


Huson, RI. With Notes by J. J, Hissry. Price 21s, net. 
1v0 Large-Paper Copies at £2 12s. 61, net. 


READY IN NOVEMBER. 


GOETHE Reviewed after Sixty Years. By Professor J, R. Sustuy. Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d, 


100 Copies on Hand-made Paper, price 10°. 6d. ret, 
READY IN NOVEMBER. 


Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS and the ROYAL ACADEMY. By Cracne 


Puituirs. With 9 Copper-plates, large crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d, 
Large-Paper Copies (150) at 2ls, net. 


READY IN NOVEMBER. 


ASPECTS of MODERN OXFORD. By an Osxtord Fellow. With 26 


INustrations by J. H. Lorimer, T. H, Crawford, Lancelot Speed, an] E. Stamp. Large crown Svo, price bs. 


READY IN OCTOBER. 


A WILD SHEEP CHASE. Notes of « Little Philosophic Ramble in Corsica. By 


E. BERGERAT. Translated from the French, With 20 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, price 63, 


READY IN NOVEMBER, 


GEORGE HERBERT’S POEMS. Reprinted from the First Edition. With up- 


wards of 60 Illustrations after Albert Direr, Holbein, and Mare Antonio, Cloth, with gilt edges, price 6s. 
READY IN OCTOBER. 
The FACE of DEATH: @ Novel. By BE. Vixeuny Brrrox. In 1 vol., price Gs. 
S| READY IN OCTOBER, 


: PENSHURST CASTLE in the TIME of SIR PHILIP SIDNEY: 


A Story. By EMMA MARSHALL. With 8 Illustrations, price 5s. 





READY IN OCTOBER, 


The BRITISH SEAS. By W. Crark Russeni and others. With 60 Hlustrations. 


New and Cheaper Editior. Price 6s. 
READY THE LAST WEEK IN NOVEMBER. 


The PORTFOLIO VOLUME for 18983. Being the Fourth of the New 


Beries, With 30 Etchinzs and other Engraving, and many winor Hlustrations. Cloth, 35s.; half morovco, 425. 
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MR, T. FISHER UNWIN'S NEW LIST. 


LORD TENNYSON and HIS 


FRIENDS. 25 Portraits. Essay by Mrs. Tuackeray Kitcure, and Intro- 
duction by H. H, Hay Cameron. 209 Copies only for sale, each numbered, 
price £6 6s. net. 

“* A superb volume.”’—Daily News (Leader). 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of THEO- 


BALD WOLFK TONE: a Chapter from Irish History, 1790-1798, Edited, 
with an Introduction, by R. Barry O’Brien, of the Middle Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, Author of ‘* Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland,” 
“Thomas Drummond,” &e. 2 vols., with Photogravure Frontispiece to 
each, 4 Steel-Plates, and a Letter in Fac-simile, royal 8vo, cloth, 32s. 


The AUSTRALIAN COMMON- 


WEALTH (New South Wales, Tasmania, Western Australia, South Aus- 
tralia, Victoria, Queensland, New Zealand). By GREVILLE TREGARTHEN, New 
Volume of ** The Story of the Nations.” Eight Maps, many Illustrations, 
and Index, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The LIFE and ADVENTURES of 


JAMES P. BECKWOURTH. Mountaineer, Scout, Pioneer, and Chief of the 
Crow Nation of Indians. Jllustrated, large crown 8vo, New Edition, 
Fdited, and with Preface, by Cuan.rs G. Lenanp ( Hans Breitmarn”’), 
The New Voluma of the ** Adventure ceries.’’ Cloth, zold-lettered, 7s, 6d. 


The TRAGEDY of the NORSE 


GODS. By Ruru J. Prirr. Lilustrated by G. P. Jacom)-Hood and J, A. J. 
Brindley. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


MY POOR NIECE, and other Stories. 


3y ROSALINE Masson. Square 8vo, paper, 1s. Gd. 


The BOY GOD: Troublesome and 


Vengeful. An Ethical Romance. By E. M. Lyncu. Llustrated, l2mo, 
cloth, 5s. 


HANDBOOK of ENGLISH 


CATHEDRALS. By Mrs. ScuuyLER VAN RENNSELAER. Fully Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 103, 6d. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE NEW IRISH LIBRARY, 


The PATRIOT PARLIAMENT of 


1689, with its Statutes, Notes, and Proceedings. By Tomas Davis. Edited, 
and with Introduction, by Sir C. G@. Durry, K.C.M.G. Small crown 8vo, 
paper covers, Is. each ; cloth, 2 


The POPE'S MULE, and other 


Stories. By Atpnonse Dauprr. Translated by A. D. BeaviIncron-ATKIN- 
son and D. Havers. Lustrated by Kthel K. Martyn, New Volume of * The 
Children’s Library.’ Illustrated, post 8vo, pinafore cloth binding, floral 
edges, 2s. 6d, 


STORIES from GARSHIN. Trans- 


lated by Avice Voynicn, and with Critical Introduction by Sercius 
STepNtAK. “The Independent Novel Series,’ New Volume. Demy l2mo, 
cloth, 3s, 6d, 

THE NEW ‘* PSEUDONYM.” 


(31) GOD’S WILL, and other Stories. 


By Iusk Fraran, Author of ‘‘ Heavy Laden,” &e. Paper, 1s, 64, ; cloth, 2s, 
; | Just ready, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED,” 


The SUNNY DAYS of YOUTH: a 


Book for Boys and Young Men. By the Rev. KE, J. Harpy, M.A, Square 
imperial 16mo, cloth, 6s, Also, a fine Edition, elegantly bound, bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, 7s. Gd. 


RECOLLECTIONS of the 


COUNTESS THERESE of BRUNSWICK. By Mariam Tencer, Trans- 
lated by the Hon. Mrs. Russe.y. 2 Portraits, crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d, 


SOME COUNTRY SIGHTS and 


SOUNDS. By Puit Ropinson. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, 6s, 


JEANIE o’ BIGGERSDALE, and 


other Yorkshire Stories. By KATHARINE Simpson, With Preface by the 
Rev. J. C. Atkinson, Canon of York, and Vicar of Danby-in-Cleveland, 
Large crown Syo, cloth, 6s. 


WILD NATURE WON by KIND. 


NEss. By Mrs. Bracurwen, Fifth and Revised Edition, with additional 

Illustrations, crown Svo, imitation leather, gilt-lettered, gilt edges, in box, 5s. 
THE 

ROMANCE OF A COUNTRY: 


A Masque. By M. A. Curtors, Author of 
“Jenny,” &. 2 vols., 21s 


MILLIARI : 


An Australian Romance, By Norn Horr, 2 


vols, 21s, 


AMABEL : 


A Military Romance, By CarHa, Macauire, 3 
vols,, 31s, Gd. 


New 


Novels. 
AT ALL 
LIBRARIES. 


Daily Chronicle.—“ A piece of clever and careful 
realisu “Lhe present publishing season is not 
, likely to produce muny better novels,’’ 


London: T., FISTER UNWIN, Paternoster Sqnare, F.C, 





MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


MEMOTIBS. 
CHARLES GODFREY LELAND (“Hans Breitmann”), 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 32s, 


THE PROSE WORKS OF 
HEINRICH HEINE. 


Translated by CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, M.A., F.R.1.S. 
(“Hans Breitmann ”’). 


THE CABINET EDITION, complete in 8 vols., cloth extra, gill 
top, enclosed in a handsome Cabinet, price £2 108. 

Also the LIBRARY EDITION, in crown 8vo, cloth, at 5s, per vol. Each 
Volume of this Kdition is sold separately. 

*,* Large-Paper Edition, limited to 100 Numbered Copies, 15s. each not, 
Prospectus on application. 

Times.—* We can recommend no better medium for making acquaintance at 
first hand with ‘the German Aristophanes’ than the works ot Heinrich Heine 
translated by Charles Godfrey Leland. Mr, Leland manages pretty successfully 
to preserve the easy grace of the original.’’ 





IN PREPARATION. 


REMBRANDT: 


HIS LIFE, HIS WORK, AND HIS TIME. 
By EMILE MICHEL, 


Member of the Institute of France. 
Translated from the French by FLORENCE SIMMONDS. 
Edited and Prefaced by FREDERICK WEDMORE. 

This Work will be published in 2 vols. 4to, each containing over 300 pages. 
There will be over 33 Photogravures, about 40 Coloured Reproductions of 
Painiings and Chalk Drawings, and 250 Illustrations in the Text, 

Two Editions will be printed,—one on Japanese vellum, limited to 200 Num- 
bered Copies (for England and America), with Duplicates of the Plates on India 
Paper, £10 10s, net. The Ordinary Edition will be published at £2 2s. net. 

An Illustrated Prospectus is now ready, and may be had on application. Orders 
will be received by all Booksellers in town and country, 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON: a Study of his Life and 
Work. By Arruur Wauénu, B.A, Oxon, With 20 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs specially taken for this Work, and 5 Portraits. Third Edition, 
Revised, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, or cloth, uncut, 6s. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS in the SECRET SERVICE: 
the Recollections of a Spy. By Major Lv Caron. Popular Edition, without 
Portraits, 8vo, boards, 2s. 6d, 

Also the LIBRARY EDITION, 8vo, with Portraits and Fac-similes, 14s, 


NEW NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


FROM THE FIVE RIVERS. 


STORIES OF NATIVE LIFE IN INDIA. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 


Author of ‘* Miss Stuart’s Legacy.” 6s. 

“A collection of tales of East Indian life so much above the average of such 
narratives in general that we gain from them a sense of reality, a consciousness 
that we are really coming at the ways and the minds, the hearts and the homes 
of the dusky, distant people who are mere magic-lantern figures in the hands of 
most story-tellers. The author of ‘*Gunesh Chund ” places us inside the lives 
she interprets, and awakens in her readers deeper feelings than that of the mere 
spectator.” —World. 

“Mrs, Steel has written a powerful and delightful book......Force, feeling, and 
originality mark * rom the Five Rivers’ as a book distinctly worth reading.” 
—Speaker. 

APPASSIONATA: the Story of a Musician. By Elsa 
D’Estrree KEELING, Crown 8vo, 63, 
The TOWER of TADDEO. A Florentine Story. By 


Ovuma, With Illustrations by Holland Tringham, 6s. 


IDEALA: a Study from Life. By Sarah Grand. New 


Edition, 6s, 


The PREMIER and the PAINTER. By I. Zangwill 


and Louis Cowen. 6:, 
CHILDREN of the GHETTO. By I. Zangwill. Price 6s. 
WRECKERS and METHODISTS. By H.D. Lowry. 3s. 6d. 
ORIOLES DAUGHTER. By Jessie Fothergill, Author of 
“The First Violin,’ &. Crown S8vo, 33. 6d. 


KITTY’S FATHER. By Frank Barrett. Price 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS IN THREE VOLUMES. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By ERNEST DOWSON and ARTHUR MOORE. 

“ For bright, incisive, and convincing delineations of character, this remark- 
able book is entitled to rank on an equal footing with some of the cleverest 
works of fiction produced during the past decade.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“** A Comedy of Masks’ may distinctly be commended as au able and interest- 
ing book.” —Speaker, 

The COUNTESS RADNA. By W. E. Norris, Author of 
**Matrimoi y,” &c. 
The HEAVENLY TWINS. By Sarah Grand, Author of 


**Ideala,” && Fourth Thousand, 


London: WM. TIEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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A SECRET AGENT UNDER THE EMPIRE.* 
HistoR1ans, for the most part, confine their attention to 
personages who have taken a prominent part in the doings 
which they describe, although it may be that others less known, 
perhaps utterly unknown save to students and specialists, 
have influenced events in almost equal measure. How many 
people, for instance, have heard of Louis Emmanuel Henri 
Alexandre de Launai, Comte d’Antraigues, or having heard, 
know aught of his strange, eventful history? Even the 
voluminous and omniscient Alison mentions him only twice, 
once in a foot-note which states (untruly) that the secret 
articles of the Treaty of Tilsit were obtained by the British 
Government through the Count’s agency, and again in a brief 
sentence wherein he says (truly) that the proceedings of Louis 
XVIII at Verona were mainly under the Count’s direction. 
Yet D’Antraigues in his time played many parts, and for 
years intrigued and conspired against the Consulate and the 
Fmpire. In 1797, the Directory tried to justify the Coup d’ Etat 
of the Highteenth Fructidor by publishing, as evidence of 
the Royalist conspiracy which they professed to have de- 
tected, certain papers found in his possession at Trieste, 
In 1803, De Launai’s name, pronounced with threats by the 
First Consui at Paris and repeated at Dresden and St. Peters- 
burg, served as one of the pretexts for the impending rupture 
between Russia and France. At that time D’Antraigues was 
attached to the Russian Mission at the Saxon capital, which four 
years later he had to quit as the alternative of being shot, 
and to take refuge in England, then the only country where a 
man could “ write, speak, think, and act.” 

The Count, born in 1755, came of a noble and distinguished 
family which had been settled in the Vivarais for ages. But 
his own life belonged to three distinct periods, the old Régime, 
the Revolution, and the Empire. In the reign of Louis X VI. 
he was a curious traveller, a dabbler in literature and 
science, and a gallant. At the beginning of the Revolution 
he became a member of the States-General and the Con- 
stituent Assembly. In 1790 he quitted France, as it proved, 
never to return, and thenceforth devoted his talents and his 
rare capacity for underground work to the cause of the 
Bourbons and the counter-revolution. For seven years he 
was the confidential agent of Louis XVIII.; he served, 
in diplomatic capacities, the Governments of Spain and 
Russia, had intimate relations with nearly every Cabinet in 
Europe, and was continually furnishing them with ideas, 
information, and advice. Hemadea long sojourn in the East; 
travelled in Poland, Austria, and Italy, and after leaving 
France lived successively in Venice, Vienna, Dresden, and 
London, where his erratic career was closed by a terrible 
tragedy. 

In 1797 there befell the most important event of De Launai’s 
life,—his meeting with Bonaparte, and the mysterious affair 
of the captured portfolio. At that time the Count, who had 
become a Russian subject, was on the staff of the Russian 
Legation at Venice. But his real occupation was intriguing 
against the French Republic. The French Minister accused 
him of organising religious crusades (in La Vendée), risings, 
and massacres,—charges which were not altogether without 
warrant. He had secret correspondents in the bureaux of 
the Directory and, at a later date, in the very household of 
the First Consul. Some of his letters fell into the hands 
of Bonaparte during the campaign of 1797, and when, after his 
victory over the Austrians, the victorious General decided to 
despoil Venice, D’Antraigues was advised that if he did not 
take instant flight, he would almost certainly be arrested, and 
probably shot. But being unable to believe that the French 
would dare to lay their hands on one who, though a born 
Frenchman, belonged to a foreign mission, the Count refused 
to hasten his departure. Nevertheless, he took the pre- 
caution to deposit with the Austrian Legation a box in 
which he placed his principal papers, and kept only three 
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portfolios containing, as he believed, or as he afterwards pro- 
tested he had believed, nothing more important or com- 
promising than literary MSS. and philosophic dissertations. 
On May 15th, 1797, when the French troops were at the gates 
of Venice, Mordinev, the Russian Minister, asked Villetard, 
chief of the French Legation, for passports which would enable 
himself and the members of his mission to travel through the 
French lines. The request was granted, except so far as 
concerned D’Antraigues, “agent of a French emigrant who 
imagined himself to be the heir to the crown of France.” But 
doubting whether, considering the Count’s diplomatic character, 
this restriction would hold good, Villetard forwarded to all the 
frontier stations and to Trieste, at that time occupied by Berna- 
dotte,a full description of the man whom he had orders to 
have arrested at all hazards. During the earlier part of the 
journey all went well, The French posts made no difficulties ; 
but when, on the evening of May 2nd, the travellers arrived 
at Trieste, their carriages were beset with soldiers and they 
themselves were taken to head-quarters, where Mordinev had 
an interview with Bernadotte, of which he gave a vivid descrip- 
tion in a despatch to his Government, cited by M. Pingand. 
The Minister protested against his arrest, and claimed for the 
Count de Launai d’Antraigues the consideration assured 
by international law to every member of a public mission. 
To this Bernadotte answered that M. d’Antraigues was 
also the ambassador of Louis X VIIL., “our enemy, wherefore 
I declare to you that he is under arrest. If he were 
the stronger he would have us all shot, and now, we 
being the stronger, shall use the same right.” Mordinev 
protested again, whereupon Bernadotte explained that as 
he had received orders from his Government to arrest the 
Count, he could on no account let him go, but the other 
members of the Russian Legation might proceed on 
their journey. In the meantime, Madame d’Antraigues, 
acting doubtless on a hint from her husband, made away 
with two of the portfolios. But, owing either to a miscon- 
ception or a mischance, the portfolio which she retained was 
precisely the one which she ought to have destroyed. It was 
seized by the French, and despatched, together with its 
owner, to Milan. It may interest present-day tourists to 
know that the journey thither from Trieste lasted six days. 
At Milan, D’Antraigues was lodged in a dungeon, and Bona- 
parte, breaking the seals of the captured folio, made careful 
examination of its contents. Among a number of unim- 
portant documents, including some letters from Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, was found the précis of a conversation which De 
Launai had held with a certain Montgaillard, the previous 
year. From this man, an adventurer, under suspicion of 
acting as a spy for whichever side paid him best, he received 
much information of a highly compromising character touch- 
ing negotiations which had recently taken place between the 
Prince de Condé and Pichegru. There had likewise been a 
question of winning over to the Royal cause the conqueror of 
Italy himself, all of which was fully set forth in the précis. 
After reading it, Bonaparte had a long interview with D’An- 
traigues. What passed at this interview has never been fully 
revealed. Two accounts of it were given,—one by Napo- 
leon in his official correspondence, the other by D’Antraigues 
in his letters; and as both men were unscrupulous liars and 
had excellent reasons either for exaggerating or sophisticating, 
it is more than likely that neither account was true. Bona- 
parte, who wanted to destroy Pichegru and Moreau, would 
naturally pose as the discoverer of « Royalist conspiracy, and 
colour his report to the Directory in the sense of his antipa- 
thies and his interests; D’Antraigues, on the other hand, was 
in a double scrape from which he could not extricate himself 
without a considerable amount of promiscuous lying. As he 
had been concerned in an attempt to tamper with the allegiance 
of French soldicrs, Bonaparte might have had him tried by 
court-martial and shot, and the Count doubtless knew that in 
default of revelations this would be his fate; while, on the 
other hand, if he did make revelations and the fact were 
to come to light, D’Antraigues would lose the confidence 
of the Prince whom he regarded as his Sovereign, and forfeit 
the respect of his Royalist friends. Nevertheless, there is 
good reason to believe that fear proved stronger than loyalty, 
and that either by threats or cajolery, or both, Bonaparte 
got to know all he wanted to know, and that the documents 
found in De Launai’s portfolio and supplemented by “admis- 
sions,” led to the arrest of Picheegru and his transportation to 
Cayenne. On the morrow of the interview, D’Antraignes began 
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to receive the price of his treachery, or, it might be, incon- 
stancy and indiscretion. He was transferred from cell No. 10 
to a suite of apartments in the citadel, where his wife and son 
were allowed to join him, and thence, a week later, to the 
palace of the Marquis d’Andreoli, where, though still strictly 
guarded, he was treated in other respects as an honoured 
guest. Meanwhile, the prisoner was very busy with his pen; 
he addressed to Louis X VIII. a memoir justifying his con- 
duct, and wrote to the Directory denouncing his enemies and 
demanding his release. In the end, Bonaparte allowed him 
to escape. The sentinels were withdrawn from the Andreoli 
Palace, the prisoner received leave to walk on the pub- 
lic promenades, and, on August 29th, he took French leave, 
in the guise of an ecclesiastic, and got safely to Inns- 
bruck, whither he was presently followed by his wife and 
son. After a short stay at Innsbruck, they went to Vienna. 
As touching what befell D’Antraigues during the rest of 
his sojourn on the Continent, we must refer our readers to 
M. Pingaud’s book, which they will find both entertaining and 
instructive. The affair of the portfolio cost him the confidence 
of Louis X VIII., and laid him open to suspicion of disloyalty ; 
yet he remained in the pay of Russia, intrigued continually 
against France, waged an incessant paper war against Bona- 
purte, and so irritated the French Government that Fouché 
proposed to kidnap the Count and shoot him before his sur- 
render could be demanded by the Saxon Government. 

When the Battle of Austerlitz made Napoleon the master 
of Europe, he did not, even amid so great a blaze of glory, 
forget his enemies. The bulletin which announced the de- 
thronement of the Neapolitan Bourbons concluded with these 
words :—‘“ Let her (the Queen of Naples) go to London 
and augment the number of intriguers...... She can 
summon there if she deems it expedient, Baron Armfelt and 
.Messieurs de Ferson and d’Antraigues.” D’Antraigues 
rightly understood this as signifying that the implacable 
vendetta of Bonaparte would pursue him to the death. He 
had also good reason for believing that before the year (1806) 
was over, there would be war between France and Prussia, 
and that the French troops would overrun Germany, in 
which event neither his diplomatic character nor the might 
of Russia would avail to protect him from the vengeance 
of his formidable foe. Moreover, the Count had received 
i significant warning from Paris. “If you are taken,” 
it ran, “you will be shot within twenty-four hours.” It 
was time for him to go. He sent his papers to London, and 
asked permission of Czartoryski, the Russian Chancellor, 
to betake himself to the same place. The permission was 
granted, and on August 2nd he left Dresden,—none too soon, 
for a body of French troops were already within a few marches 
of the Saxon capital, and on their arrival thither made diligent 
search for the fugitive, but he was well on his way, anda 
month later reached his destination. D’Antraigues, who 
some time previously had been elected a member of the 
Royal Society, was well received in London. The Government, 
who thought they might turn his knowledge of Continental 
politics and talent for intrigue to account, allowed him £50 a 
month from the Secret Service vote, afterwards increased to 
£1,000 a year, which was all the more necessary as, after the 
Peace of Tilsit, the Emperor of Russia, who had fallen com- 
pletely under the influence of Napoleon, suppressed De 
Launai’s salary. On the other hand, he made a friend of 
Canning, and wrote for him numberless memoirs; but the 
Marquess of Wellesley, who succeeded Canning at the 
Foreign Office, gave D’Antraigues the cold shoulder, partly 
out of dislike for his character, partly because Louis X VITI. 
—who was then in England, and bad neither forgiven 
nor forgotten the affair of the captured portfolio—had pre- 
judiced the Marquess against his former agent. Moreover, 
D’Antraigues, though an able man, was vain, conccited, and 
meddlesome. He had a mania for writing State papers, and 
was continually offering unasked advice. To make matters 
worse, he quarrelled with his Royalist fellow-exiles, some of 
whom denounced him as a traitor. His wife, once Madame 
Hiuberty, had been a famous actress and his mistress, and was 
not received in society; her temper, naturally sharp, did not 
improve with advancing years, and altogether De Launai’s life 
in London was not happy. But early in 1812 his prospects 
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Alexander sent him a friendly message ; he was asked to enter 
into correspondence with the Russian Foreign Office, and 
in June of the same year received instructions to draft pro- 
posals for a treaty of commerce between England and Russia 
Had this reinstatement in the Czar’s favour and renewed 
political activity aught to do with the tragedy that presently 
befell? Itis impossible to say. But we do know from De 
Goncourt’s “ La Huberty,” and other sources, that De Launai’s 
rising fortunes neither improved his spirits nor restored his 
courage. Rightly or wrongly, he believed that a watch was 
set upon him, even in his own house, and that he was con. 
tinually surrounded by redoubtable yet invisible enemies. In 
July, 1807, a burglar was caught in the very act of plundering 
the cabinet where he kept his papers. Another time the same 
cabinet was set on fire, nobody knew how, and his MSS. were 
with difficulty saved from destruction. On July 22nd, 1812, 
D’Antraigues, who lived at Barnes, had arranged to go to 
London. At the appointed hour, his carriage drew up at the 
door, his wife took her seat, and he was about to follow her 
when Lorenzo, his Italian man-servant, fired a pistol point. 
blank at the Count’s head. The bullet missed its mark, 
whereupon Lorenzo ran through the smoke to his master’s 
study, and returning with a dagger, stabbed him to the heart ; 
then, turning to the Countess, who, alarmed by the report, hed 
alighted from the carriage, he stabbed her. She fell at his 
feet and expired almost immediately. Meanwhile, D’Antraigues 
managed to reel back into the house and reach his room, where 
he fell face downward on his bed and there died. The murderer 
followed him. The coachman, jumping from the box, fol- 
lowed the murderer, and was just in time to see him blow out 
his brains with a second pistol and fall at the foot of De 
Launai’s bed. This terrible tragedy and mysterious crime 
naturally caused a great sensation in London, especially in 
political circles, and among De Launai’s compatriots. All 
sorts of theories were suggested as to the murderer’s motives, 
As the man was a deserter from the French Army, it was at 
least conceivable that he was in the pay of the French police, 
and that the crime had been instigated by Napoleon. But in 
that case, why should Lorenzo commit suicide ? Another and 
more plausible theory was that he had been suborned to pur- 
loin some of De Launai’s papers. Purloining papers was a 
common practice in those days. D’Antraigues himself had 
employed a returned émigré, who afterwards killed himself, to 
abstract papers from Fouché’s office in Paris. It was sup- 
posed, further, that D’Antraigues had missed some of the 
stolen documents, and suspected Lorenzo, and that Lorenzo, 
perceiving this, murdered his master and mistress, to prevent 
exposure; and then, horrified by what he had done, took his 
own life. This hypothesis, though unsupported by any evi- 
dence worthy of the name, is at least possible. But the simplest 
and most probable explanation is that Lorenzo, who had been 
reprimanded and “ warned” by his mistress the night before, 
killed her and the Count out of revenge, and committed 
suicide to avoid the inevitable hanging, which, had he sur- 
vived, would have been his fate. Or he may have been mad, 
and his conduct is certainly more suggestive of a Malay 
running “a-mok” than a cold-blooded murderer with a pre- 
meditated motive. 

D’Antraigues had few friends; his son was probably his 
only sincere mourner. As he wrote to the Emperor Paul, in 
1797, he had “intrigued with all his strength and all his 
means.” He might have added that he had never been 
scrupulous as to the means.. It is no more possible to re- 
spect an intriguer than a spy, and the Count was in a 
measure both. Nevertheless, he deserves honourable mention 
for refusing in an age of time-servers and sycophants to bow 
the knee to Baal. Had he accepted the proffered amnesty 
and made his peace with Bonaparte, he might have returned 
io France and won credit and renown in the Imperial diplo- 
matic service. But he preferred exile to what he would have 
deemed the extremity of dishonour. 

D’Antraigues has been called the “ Gil Blas of the French 
Revolution.” The comparison is unjust to both. The Spanish 
adventurer was a man of action, who regarded life as a joke; 
the French intriguer, a man of letters, who took life seri- 
ously and lived in his study. <A fighter indeed, and a hard 
hitter; but his ammunition was ink, his weapon a goose- 
quill. he best description of him is summed up in the 
epithet applied to him by M. Pingaud, “ A guerilla of the pen.” 
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SELDEN’S TABLE-TALK.* 


Mr. Mark Pattison, who, the editor tells us, suggested this 
work to him more than thirty years ago, considered Selden to 
bea “typical Englishman.” This we are hardly prepared to 
concede,—at least, if we are to look upon a type as an ideal. 
He wanted the deeper sort of insight, for all his shrewdness, 
and, though he thought much about religion, had nothing of 
the spiritual in him,—and both these things are wanted, we 
take it, to make up the true English type. Still, it is easy to 
see why Mr. Pattison, at least in his later phase of thought, 
should have an “enthusiasm ”—this is Mr. Reynolds’s word— 
for this learned, hard-headed lawyer, with his notable detach- 
ment from what some people call prejudices and others con- 
victions. Without sharing that enthusiasm, we are very glad 
to have the Table-Talk brought out in an attractive form, 
and with the advantage of a competent editor’s annotation. 
Selden’s common-sense should prove a wholesome corrective 
to certain follies that are current nowadays on subjects social, 
political, and, it may be added—but with a reservation— 
religious. 

It is, indeed, with ecclesiastical rather than with religious 
subjects that Selden concerns himself. He was an Erastian 
of the deepest dye. His opinions, expressed with a frank- 
ness that did not suit the times, brought him into trouble in 
the time of King James. He published a History of Tythes, 
in which, without expressly denying the divine right of ecclesi- 
astical persons to the possession of them, he made it plain that 
he set no value on it. With the fear of the Court of High 

Yommission before his eyes he made a retractation, so in- 
geniously worded however, that, in the author’s mind at least, 
it retracted nothing. He aeknowledged his error in publishing, 
not in arguing, as he did, though it must be confessed that 
his language, at first sight at least, looks like a recantation. 
Selden, however, always maintained that he acknowledged his 
argument to be inopportune only. All contentions for the 
jus divinum found in him a decided antagonist. He ridiculed 
the idea that Bishops possessed it, though he has no hesita- 
tion in saying that “ Bishops do stand best with Monarchy,” 
and that, on the whole, the episcopal government of the Church 
is the most convenient. Anyhow, he thought, it was better 
to keep it than to change it. “They that would pull down 
the Bishops and erect a new way of government, do as he 
that pulls down an old house, and builds another of another 
fashion. There is a great deal ado, and a great deal of 
trouble; the old rubbish must be carried away, and new 
materials must be brought; workmen must be provided; 
and perhaps the old one would have served as well.” This 
kind of language did not please, as may be supposed, either 
the friends or the enemies of Episcopacy. For the jus 
divinum of Presbyters Selden had no more regard than he 
had for that of Bishops. He is very scornful of the de- 
meanour of the Westminster Assembly when, challenged to 
produce proofs of their claim to spiritual power, they 
demanded time for their reply. “Their asking time to 
answer them [the queries put by Parliament] was a satire upon 
themselves. ..... They do just as you have seen a fellow 
do at a tavern reckoning; when he should come to pay his 
share, he puts his hands into his pockets, and keeps a-grabling 
and a-fumbling and shaking, at last he tells you he has left 
his money at home.” Nor did Selden please the Independents 
much better than he pleased their rivals, Episcopalian or 
Presbyterian. “The lecture in Black-friars, performed by 
officers of the Army, tradesmen, and ministers, is as if a great 
man should make a feast, and he would have his cook dress 
one dish, and his coachman another, his porter a third,” &e. 
The only divine right in which Selden believed was of a man 
doing his own business. A soldier preaching was as intolerable 
to him as a layman pleading or judging. He had, indeed, a 
high standard for the education of the clergy. For preaching 
they must read Augustine, Ambrose, Chrysostom, both the 
Gregories, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and Epiphanius, 
—“which last,” he remarks, “have more learning in them 
than all the rest.” For Church history they were to read 
Baronius and the Magdeburg Centuriators, and judge between 
the two. ‘ Without school divinity, a divine knows nothing 
logically; nor will he be able to satisfy a rational man out of 
the pulpit.” Finally, “The study of the casuists must follow 
the study of the schoolmen.” This is a large programme, 


* The Table-Talk of John Selden. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Samuel Harvey Reynolds, M.A. Oxford: The Clarendon Pregs, 1892, 








and yet Selden seems to think that it was not altogether over 
the heads of the class for whom it was intended. He writes: 
—“ All confess there never was a more learned clergy.” They 
could scarcely have been the ignorant boors whom Macaulay 
describes. 

One of the few abstract questions with which we find 
Selden dealing is the ultimate sanction of morality. “1 
cannot fancy to myself,” he writes, “what the law of Nature 
means but the law of God. How should I know I ought not 
to steal, I ought not to commit adultery, unless somebody 
had told meso?..... Whence comes the restraint ? From 
a higher power; nothing else can bind.” Selden’s general 
attitude of mind on this subject makes this decided expres- 
sion of the necessity of a Divine Sanction peculiarly valuable. 
This sanction, it must be understood, he did not find in con- 
science, of which indeed he manifestly thinks very little; a 
scrupulous conscience is like a shying horse, he thinks, and 
“generally to pretend conscience against law is dangerous,” 
though he allows that there may be cases. The divine sanction 
which he wanted for morals was a revealed sanction. 

The jus divinum of Kings did not fare better with him 
than that of Bishops and Presbyters. “A King is a thing 
men have made for their own sakes, for quietness’ sake. Just 
as in a family one man is appointed to buy the meat.” And 
again, “there is no species of Kings.” Nevertheless, he clearly 
held kingship to be a convenient thing. He had stood firm 
against Royal usurpations, and suffered for his principles. 
He gave his services as a lawyer in drawing up the Protesta- 
tion of 1621 (made against the doctrine that the rights of 
Parliament depended on a Royal grant), and suffered five 
weeks’ imprisonment in consequence. In 1629, again, “ Tertio 
Caroli,” as he says more than once in his Table-Talk, he was 
committed to the Tower, in company with Denzil Holles, 
Elliot, and others. He was kept there for eight months, 
transferred to the King’s Bench prison, but allowed the liberty 
of the rules. He was kept in some sort of confinement for 
two years. But the triumph of the Parliament did not bring 
him satisfaction. He saw in it the possibility of as great a 
tyranny as that from which England had been delivered. 
“The Parliament men are as great princes as any in the 
world, when whatever they please is privilege of Parliament. 
See fae The Senate at Venice are not so much as our Parlia- 
ment, nor have they that power over the people.” One remark 
under this heading has a curiously close application to present 
circumstances. ‘The Parliament party do not play fair-play 
in sitting up till two of the morning to vote something they 
have a mind to.” Of Cromwell Selden makes no mention. 
Indeed, the names of contemporaries very seldom occur, 
though allusions are frequent. The common-sense view that 
Selden took of tithes might be extended with advantage to 
many well-meaning people who talk very wildly on that sub- 
ject. Occasions of modern application are, indeed, not un- 
frequent. The loose way that has grown up of regarding 
contracts, for instance, would not have found a supporter in 
Selden. “Let them look to the making of bargains,” he 
answers to an objection that by keeping a contract certain 
persons would lose all. “ If I sell my lands, and when I have 
done, one comes and tells me I have nothing else to keep me, 
Iand my wife and children must starve, if I part with my 
land: must I not therefore let them have my land that bought 
it and paid for it ?” 

But little of Selden’s own personality comes out in this 
Table-Talk, and that little is seldom pleasing. He illustrates 
his remarks now and then with unnecessary coarseness. The 
good qualities with which Whitelock and others credit him— 
generosity, greatness of soul, and so forth—do not appear. 
As far as we know, he was not married, though Aubrey de- 
clares that he was secretly married to the Countess of Kent. 
Of women he speaks with but scant respect. ‘‘’Tis reason a 
man that will have a wife should be at the charge of all her 
trinkets, and pay all the scores she sets on him. He that will 
keep a monkey, ’tis fit he should pay for the glasses she 
breaks.” And again, ‘“ Marriage is a desperate thing. The 
frogs in Adsop were extreme wise; they had an extreme 
mind to some water, but they would not leap into the well, 
because they could not get out again.” 

The editor has done his best to clear up the obscurities 
which occur in Selden’s text. The history of this is curious. 
Written down shortly after Selden’s death in 1654, it remained 
in manuscript till 1688, when the first printed edition appeared. 
This is full of blunders, and the true reading has to be re- 
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covered by a careful collation of several manuscripts. Mr. 
Reynolds has had almost as much trouble as if he were editing 
an ancient classic. He deserves proportionate thanks. 





HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES.* 

By the publication of Vols. VIL, VIII. and IX., Mr. Henry 
Adams brings to a close his very remarkable history of the 
United States during the first fifteen years of the present 
century. Mr. Adams’s choice of period may seem arbitrary 
to those who are not well acquainted with American history. 
Why, they will ask, should he have troubled to isolate these 
fifteen years, and to treat them with such minuteness of 
detail? The answer is this. The end of the fratricidal war 
of 1812 left the Republic in a far stronger position than she 
had ever occupied before. During and before the war, it 
seemed more than likely that she would split into three or 
four different nationalities. After the war, that risk had, for 
the time at least, completely disappeared. She went into the 
war a jarring cluster of disconnected communities; she 
emerged from it a conscious State. She began the war a 
heterogeneous political entity; she made peace, « homo- 
geneous nation. Hence 1815 marks the close of a great 
epoch in American history. What Mr. Adams has done 
is to note the importance of this epoch-making peace, 
and to go back to the date at which the forces which 
produced the war first began to operate. To do this, 
he has to go back to Jefferson’s first Administration, 
which, since it began in 1801, practically takes him to 
the beginning of the century. Here, then, we have, 
broadly speaking, Mr. Adams’s reasons for putting the 
period between 1800 and 1815 under the microscope. The 
manner in which Mr. Adams has earried out his scheme is, on 
the whole, excellent. Though his style is not picturesque 
enough to make his book read like one of Macaulay’s essays, 
it is one which the serious students of history will admire. 
Quiet, polished, scholarly, and always perfectly clear and 
intelligible, it will be the envy and admiration of all who 
know how difficult it is to reduce a confused mass of histori- 
cal facts to an even narrative. But Mr. Adams’s style has 
more than the negative virtues of good-taste and perspicuity. 
There runs through it a silver thread of irony, which, while 
never forced and never falling into mere caricature, keeps it 
from degenerating on the one hand into rhetoric, or on the 
other into flatness. One effect of Mr. Adams’s Olympian 
gift of irony is to prevent his book being filled with either 
angels or devils. There are no heroic figures and no villains, 
Some men, of course, come out better than others; but there 
is neither a shouting either of pwans over the Americans, or a 
calling down of curses on the English. Mr. Adams has far too 
keen a sense of humour to be unfair. 

It is natural that an Englishman should turn, in any account 
of the war of 1812, first to the great naval duel between the 
‘Shannon’ and the ‘ Chesapeake,’ then to the privateering by 
the American schooners, which made not only the China seas, 
but even the Channel, unsafe for English merchantmen ; next, 
to the burning of the Capitol and the White House at 
Washington bythe English; and lastly, to the defeat of some 
seven thousand Hnglish veterans at New Orleans by a force 
which, in a military sense, was far inferior tothem. Though 
Mr. Adams, of course, tells the story of the ‘Shannon’ and 
the ‘ Chesapeake’ somewhat from the American point of view, 
he tells it very fairly. He is inclined to think that the luck 
was dead against the ‘ Chesapeake, and also that her crew 
was an inferior one. But even if this was so, we must set 
against it the fact that the ‘ Chesapeake’ was the better ship, 
and carried the prestige of victory. The truth is, that the 
odds were as nearly equal as they could be, and that the 
fortune of war alone gave us, rather than the Americans, the 
victory. It was quite a “toss up” which would win. The 
success of the American privateers will cause no feeling of 
shame to Englishmen, but rather one of pride, for it shows the 
extraordinary natural gift of seamanship which belongs to the 
race. While we had to fight only with foreigners, we found 
not the slightest difficulty in driving off the sea the fleets of 
France and her subject allies,—that is, the fleets of all Europe. 
The moment, however, we engaged in naval war with a com- 
munity of Englishmen, the task we had found so easy be- 
came impossible. A weak, badly organised State, with but 
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some six million people, did what Europe could not do,—shook 
our naval supremacy, and turned the ocean from an English 
lake into a place of difficulty and danger. The following ¢ 
some account of the doings of the privateers :— Bs 


“The list of privateers that hung about Great Britain and 
Ireland might be made long if the number were necessary to the 
story, but the character of the blockade was proved by other 
evidence than that of numbers. <A few details were enouch to 
satisfy even the English. ‘The ‘ Siren, a schooner of less th 
two hundred tons, with seven guns and seventy-tive men, had an 
engagement with her Majesty’s cutter ‘ Landrail,’ of four gus, as 
the cutter was crossing the British Channel with despatches. Tho 
‘Landrail’ was captured after a somewhat sharp action, and sent 
to America, but was recaptured on the way. The victory was not 
remarkable, but the place of capture was very significant ; and it 
happened July 12th, only a fortnight after Blakeley captured the 
‘Reindeer’ farther westward. The ‘Siren’ was but one of many 
privateers in those waters. The ‘Governor Tompkins’ burned 
fourteen vessels successively in the British Channel. 'The‘ Youne 
Wasp’ of Philadelphia cruised nearly six months about the coasts 
of England and Spain and in the course of West India commerce, 
The ‘Harpy’ of Baltimore, another large vessel of some three 
hundred and fifty tons and fourteen guns, cruised nearly three 
months off the coast of Ireland, in the British Channel and in the 
Bay of Biscay, and returned safely to Boston filled with plunder, 
including, as was said, upwards of £100,000 in British Treasury 
notes and bills of exchange. ‘The ‘ Leo,’ a Boston schooner of 
about two hundred tons, was famous for its exploits in these 
waters, but was captured at last by the frigate ‘Tiber’ after a 
chase of eleven hours. ‘I'he ‘Mammoth,’ a Baltimore schooner of 
nearly four hundred tons, was seventeen days off Cape Clear, the 
southernmost point of [reland. The most mischievous of all was 
the ‘ Prince of Neufchatel’ of New York, which chose the Irish 
Channel as its favourite haunt, where during the summer it made 
ordinary coasting traffic impossible. The most impudent was 
probably the ‘ Chasseur, commanded by Captain Boyle, who 
cruised three months, and amused himself, when off the British 
coast, by sending to be posted at Lloyd’s a ‘ Proclamation of 
Blockade’ of ‘all the ports, harbours, bays, creeks, rivers, inlets, 
outlets, islands, and sea-coast of the United Kingdom.’ 'l’he jest 
at that moment was too sardonic to amuse the British public.” 
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That this is no exaggeration can be shown by the resolution 
of the merchants of Glasgow :— 

“That the number of American privateers with which our 
channels have been infested, the audacity with which they have 
approached our coasts, and the success with which their enter- 
prise has been attended, have proved injurious to our commerce, 
humbling to our pride, and discreditable to the directors of the 
naval power of the British nation, whose flag till of late waved 
over every sea and triumphed over every rival. That there is 
reason to believe, in the short space of twenty-four months, above 
eight hundred vessels have been captured by the Power whose 
maritime strength we have hitherto impolitically held in con- 
tempt.” 

It is difficult for an Englishman to read Mr. Adams’s tem- 
perate account of the burning of the Capitol and the White 
House without indignation. Even granted that the action of 
the Americans in burning certain flour-mills on the Canadian 
frontier gave us a valid excuse for our destruction of pro- 
perty at Washington, that action was most barbarous and 
foolish. The officer in command of the English troops ought 
to have had the sense to see that he was committing a wanton 
outrage on the national sentiment of the Americans which 
would produce ill-feeling capable of lasting for generations. 
No doubt he was acting under orders, but he would have been 
perfectly within his rights had he contented himself with 
burning the Navy Yard. Space does not allow us to quote Mr 
Adams’s account of the English victory at Bladensberg or the 
English defeat at New Orleans. We must, however, point out 
one curious fact in connection with the latter event. It is 
always said that in actual battle well-disciplined veterans 
must beat raw levies and Militia, led not by regular officers, 
but by amateurs. But if this is so, how are we to account for 
the failure at New Orleans of the very flower of the Peninsular 
Army when opposed to Jackson’s very mixed forces? That is 
a problem which we should much like to see discussed, and 
we recommend it to Lord Wolseley, who is always specially 
strong upon the impossibility of resistance by what are 
virtually armed mobs, to veteran troops who really know 
what discipline and common action means. A study of the 
defeat at New Orleans and its causes by such an authority as 
Lord Wolseley would be of extraordinary interest. 





WOMAN’S MISSION.* 
THOSE amongst women who love their fellow-women will not 
be able to read this collection of papers without emotion. 
The more they comprehensively know of the inevitable 
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inadequacies of these summaries and records, or the more 
deeply they have entered into any particular form of the 
multifarious works here touched upon, the greater will be 
their pleasure, pride, and pain in being enabled to take a 
survey of the most salient points of woman’s mission in our 
English Empire: pleasure in what others have done, and in 
seeing that their piece of the pattern has its place on the 
loom of time; pride in the evidence given that their sex has 
unselfishly used, and needs, increased facilities of training and 
knowledge; and pain (pain is the keenest of the emotions) 
in realising their individual shortcomings and limitations, and 
also the vast sum of good which has no present instruments, 
or is still impossible, or, as some of us feel, is as yet as 
unknown to us as some of our works were even to our fathers 
and mothers. 

It will be found, however, that in this volume the younger 
generation does not often speak, and that Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts devotes some of her space to guarding against a fault 
of theirs, although we believe it is more often imagined than 
actually in existence. In throwing their hearts into to-day’s 
work, we think that women do not depreciate the record of 
yesterday,—to which history, indeed, they look for stimulus, 
though inevitably they may not be able in detail to accept the 
dicta of its makers. The best women of the past did their 
utmost for their neighbours. So do those of the present; but 
they have more neighbours. Nationality, order, sex, type, 
even creed, no longer hinder, as heretofore, completion of the 
circles of to-day. The new meanings in the old answer to the 
question as to who is our neighbour, do not alter the principle 
at stake. As the editor says,— 

“Some of the more important labours of philanthropy would 
have been impossible zt any point of time other than that at 
which they were accomplished—that is to say, in comparatively 
recent years; Lut even of these it may be said, in most cases, 
that they are but the continuance and development, under altered 
and more effective conditions, of a benevolence that deserves to 
be called historical.” 

Conversely, the modern “smart woman”—whom we have 
heard a very distinguished dignitary call a “fiend ”’—has 
always had her predecessor. She is just as selfish, cruel, and 
worthless as ever; in some ways, she is limited by civilisation, 
pagan though she be at heart, and if she, too, is now more at 
liberty to spoil lives, to wreck fortunes and reputations, she is 
not a new typeamongst women. What is new of recent years, 
is the increased wish and power for unpaid service on business 
lines amongst a very much larger mass of good women. As is 
said by Miss Janes, speaking of all classes and religious see- 
tions, from Churchwoman to English Jewess, Peeress to Bible- 
woman,—* It is a rare thing, among a large circle of our best 
and most eultivated women, to come across one who is not 
doing something for women and children, for lads, or for men.” 
Again, the value of social experience, wide reading, and 
knowledge of the world, is recognised more fully by religious 
workers; whilst they can more readily “ use up everybody ”— 
the most recent feature of all—in the national and even 
intercolonial combinations of parochially ordered monster 
societies. Lastly, there is a new power of unity evidenced 
not only in collections of local agencies amongst amateurs, or 
in the discipline of the sisterhood, but far more strikingly in 
the machinery of such societies. As honorary secretary to 
the Women Workers’ Conference, and therefore able to take 
an all-round view, the same authority says :—“'The societies 
which are tied with the greatest amount of red-tape increase 
most rapidly. Women grumble, but join and develop esprit 
de corps.” (p. 144.) 

We think that in this volume the public may see that prac- 
tical experience has taught some of our ablest women that, 
whilst such national societies aid in prevention of overlapping 
or neglect, they give power to the weak, and discipline as well 
as make use of the strong natures. This latter is a point 
which close and constant observation has shown us. Business- 
like habits and the moral virtues of good-temper and self- 
control may be gained in any work, but societies which have 
a wide territorial basis afford to the best and ablest an oppor- 
tunity of meeting their equals in the wholesome neglects 
and oblivions of a public body: in which the eagle of a dis- 
trict may be the goose of the central work, in which nothing 
personal can pass into the life of the society, in which—with all 
the force exerted by influential people for a moment—tbere is 
very little recognition of how or by whom the work is done: 
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in which, without unkindness, all faults are pitilessly exposed, 


and in which, without ingratitude, no memories of services are 





retained. Such is the valuable discipline to which our best 
women have access in joining our national societies. 

It is difficult to give a just idea of this epitome of 
epitomes. It is a report of philanthropic work promoted 
or originated by Englishwomen, made for the Chicago Con- 
gress, under the presidency of Princess Christian. Lady 
Burdett-Coutts arranged and grouped the type-writteu 
reports and the personal communications, and asked some 
sympathiser to write upon each section in its order, ‘The re- 
sult is thirty-six papers, reviewing almost every portion of 
work done by women us such (there are some omissions at 
which we wonder), in a volume of which the index alone occu- 
pies twenty-two pages out of nearly five hundred. The papers 
are of different degrees of merit, but all are lucid and sug- 
gestive; and if here and there another name would have 
carried more weight, or newer light might be thrown on some 
detail, on the whole the public may be well content that the 
report is fresh, full, and fair. But that this is due to the 
compilers is sufficiently evidenced by the fact that out of 1,164 
institutions to which questions were sent, only 390 returned 
an answer. 

It is, moreover, clear that both sisterhoods and many home- 
workers either resent inquiries, or do not, from other causes, 
enter into calculations of this sort; but Miss Hubbard says :— 

«Tf we venture on the opinion that possibly some twenty thou- 

sand women are maintaining themselves as paid officials in works 
of philanthropic usefulness in England, whilst at least twenty 
times that number, or about half-a-million, are occupied more or 
less continuously and semi-professionally in similar works, the 
calculation will not be far from the truth.” 
This does not include the twenty thousand nurses, the 
maintained workers in sisterhood, nor, as we think, those 
whose work for the community is entirely occasional and on 
the old lines. 

We have spoken of the “smart woman” as objectionable, 
useless, and selfish, and by her we mean a very distinct type 
who apparently fears not God, except for a superstitious 
moment, and regards man only as minister to supreme vanity, 
whose conversation is innuendo, or narrative of every subject 
she should not discuss, and whose actions may, or may not, 
finally exclude her from society ; but, moving in the same sects, 
perhaps of higher position and ability as well as character, is 
the devoted and energetic great lady of to-day who, we fain 
would think, never has been more fair and more womanly. 
She is a wonderful worker in her merely organising efforts; 
but we love her best when in her religious aims she is the 
servant of all, and, in making her own spiritual life more true 
and deep, has lost the sense of patronage in her true percep- 
tion of the worth of her neighbour. She works now with her 
neighbour, as well as for her; and it is with deep pleasure we 
have noticed how Christianity and common-sense can solve 
many a minor social difficulty. Perhaps only women feel 
definitely such difficulties, but they are now learning to ignore 
them, as far as it is wise and practicable so to do. 

Amongst the papers that will be of special public interest 
in this volume (though all are written on popular lines), we 
suppose that those by Miss Florence Nightingale, Miss Hesba 
Stretton, and Princess Christian, will attract on account of 
the names of their contributors. In the short space which 
remains, we had thought to briefly quote from or notice the 
volume almost at random,—and yet this is impossible! We do 
not here wish to give the name of one form of enterprise, but 
rather to invite readers to strldy any for themselves. We think 
the book would have been more generally useful had addresses 
been added, especially in the appendix; but the English- 
woman’s Year-Book will aid any who want to make more 
definite inquiries. Meanwhile, there are any amount of what 
Mr. Lewis Carroll calls “ morals,” to be drawn from the whole 
volume :—Every woman can find something to do, which can 
be fitted in with her own private circumstances. Every one 
is fit for something. It is better to join organised work, 
if possible. It is a grave responsibility to hold others 
back from work, as is done in many families, from selfish 
reasons. But where there is ordinary common-sense on both 
sides, a woman will do best if she gradually increases the 
radiating power of her influence from her own centre,— 

“True to the kindred points of heaven and home.”— 


If her home does not need her and her work does, then she is 
free. But in all cases,— 


“A woman worker, whether paid agent or volunteer, will be 
wise if she train in some definite and specialised way; if the 
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latter, after she has spent some probationary years,—as a rule at 
least five,—in reading and in the study of human kind as near 
as possible to her own home, and while still an inmate of it... ... 
If the worker be reasonable, cultivated, earnest, with some experi- 
ence of life, some breadth of thought, some range of reading, 
some knowledge of society, her influence will be far wider and 
deeper than if she rushes without consideration into practical 
work, and is overwhelmed by its demands upon her time and 
energies before her nature has had its fair chance of develop- 
ment. At present, though we number our ‘ workers’ by 
thousands, the really first-rate woman is not easily found when 
some position of trust and responsibility is to be filled.” 

And further, a wise caution is given that “it is no credit to 
trained workers that they should so often break down from 
over-pressure.” If we can lead, well and good; but “ the battle 
is won by the rank-and-file, and these are not raw recruits, 
but trained soldiers.” 

We must lay down this volume. We have noticed it rather 
from the point of view of the woman worker herself, than of 
the man whose helpmate she is in all this work,—for children, 
women, men, in institutions, in society, by all means organised 
and unorganised, inspired by all classes of interests and con- 
viction, but in almost all cases by religious motives, more or 
less openly avowed. It is a marvellous record in what it repre- 
sents, and it is an interesting volume as presented to the every- 
day reader who has few means of estimating what woman’s 
work is in the present day. This volume may be described as 
doing for woman’s mission what the first maps of the two hemi- 
spheres did for the gradual discoveries of America. America 
took two centuries or more to discover, and women are even 
now only just understanding that they are working ona globe, 
not ona plane. The early projections were not full; even as 
maps go, they did not supply a complete idea of the situation, 
But the public could only grasp what had been done by means of 
the imperfect map. We think it a happy, though planned, 
coincidence, that one of the earlier discoverers of woman’s 
modern philanthropy as a science should now live to be its 
topographer. In the words of another distinguished woman, 
Miss Florence Nightingale (p. 196):—“* No system can endure 
that does not march.’ Are we progressing, or are we stereo- 
typing’... 2.5 Don’t let us stereotype mediocrity......In 
the future, which I shall not see, for I am old, may a better 
way be opened!” Past and present, our women indeed have 
had their mission. 


THE SCOTTISH FREE CHURCH AFTER FIFTY 
YEARS.* 

THESE volumes, which, although written from different stand- 
points, are complementary to each other, come as very useful 
supplements to the recent official celebrations of the Jubilee 
of the Free Church of Scotland. Mr. Peter Bayne deals 
mainly with the personal incidents of that great historical 
event which, rightly no doubt, Mr. Gladstone prefers to 
describe as the Disruption rather than as the Secession. The 
work prepared by Mr. Ryley and Mr. McCandlish is, on the 
other hand, of interest chiefly because of the prominence they 
give to the pre-Disruption history, and the post-Disruption 
progress and present-day finance of their Church. It is at 
once the weakness and the strength of Mr. Bayne’s volume 
that he can write of the events in which he has taken so deep 
an interest in what, looking to a fashion of the day, may be 
termed the “ Reminiscences” spirit. To him Chalmers and 
Candlish, Guthrie and Hugh Miller, are not names or 
memories, but living personages. They are something more; 
they are positively objects of worship. The weakness of Mr. 
Bayne’s book is undoubtedly its want of proportion where the 
men who figured in the Disruption are concerned. Here isa 
personal sketch, which shows Mr. Bayne at his worst, and yet 
also at his best :— 





“A very short man, but with a frame suggestive of great 
strength, arms long as Rob Roy’s, hair shaggy and unkempt, the 
facial expression sad and lowering, the features almost ugly, the 
mouth large, with sensitive lips, something in them of the sensi- 
tive child or the pouting woman. ‘I'he whole face redeemed into 
nobleness hy the towering forehead and the dominant expression 
of elevation and intellectuality. Not a good-looking man by any 
means, but as if bathed in a light of spiritual beauty. He is in 
the very prime of physical and mental strength,—thirty-three 
years of age; having taken long to ripen, more ambitious to 
excel than to shine; an observer, a thinker, a student, a super- 
lative preacher, he now comes to the front because his Church and 


* (L.) The Free Church of Scotland: her Origin, Founders, and Testimony. 
By Peter Bayne, UL.D. Edinburgh: T. and_T. Clark. 1893.—(2.) Scotland’s 
Free Chureh: a Historical Retrospect and Memorial of the Disruption. By 
George Buchanan Riley. With a Summary of Free Church Progress and 
Finance, 1843-1893, by John M. MeCandlish, F.R.8.E., late President of the 
Faculty of Actuaries. London: Archibald Constable and Co, 1893. 





his country call him, aud because the few who have the secret of 
his Herculean powers tell him that his hour has come. ‘This is 
Robert Smith Candlish, the Newman of the Scottish Chureh 
movement; the man who more expressly than any other took the 
torch from the hand of Chalmers when the old leader fell; tie 
most sincerely loved, the most intensely hated, the most con- 
spicuous, and the most representative of the founders of the Free 
Church.” 

One can conceive Mr. Bayne, as a champion of the Free Church, 
being full of enthusiasm for its founders, and believing of 
Chalmers and his colleagues. during their lifetime, at all 
events, that there never had been, or could be, such men, 
But after the lapse of fifty years, is there not a note of 
provinciality in this naming of Newman and Candlish to. 
gether? And is there not something worse than pro- 
vinciality in the following, which occurs in the descrip- 
tion given of the debate in the House of Commons on 
the Scottish Church :—* Fox Maule, afterwards Earl of 
Dalhousie, a nobly patriotic, devout, and capable man, 
beautiful in person and character, intrepidly loyal to his 
native land and his ancestral Church, deserved the immor- 
tality of fame, which his speech and his conduct of the debate 
secured him.” <A writer of Mr. Bayne’s experience and 
taste ought surely to have seen that to talk seriously of 
“beautiful in person and character,” is but playing into 
the hands of the Philistines. On the other hand, it is only 
fair to say that as a narrative of the events which led 
up to, constituted, and succceded the Disruption, Mr. 
Bayne’s volume surpasses in merely personal interest all 
the various other historical works which have been evoked 
by the celebration of the Free Church Jubilee. As a gallery 
of “Disruption worthies,” too, as these appeared to their ad- 
miring contemporaries, it is well worth something more than 
a mere look round. To Mr. Bayne, as indeed to most Scotch- 
men, Chalmers was not so much a flesh-and-blood reality as a 
great force, an embodiment of certain ecclesiastical, scientific, 
and economical ideas. But in his pages the secondary, but 
only secondary, Free Church heroes such as Candlish and 
Cunningham, Guthrie and Begg, undoubtedly live again. Nor 
has Mr. Bayne omitted to do justice to the missionaries and 
scholars who have done so much to add to the usefulness and 
consolidate the reputation of the Free Church. It is amusing to 
read of the eminent Neo-Hebraist who became known, and not 
in Scotland alone, as ‘‘ Rabbi Duncan,” that ‘in his wild days, 
teste one of his college friends, he fell, like Burns and many 
another gifted Scot, into intemperance ; but in his most eccen- 
tric moments, the fire of public spirit never died within him; 
and one night, when his boon companions were bearing him 
homewards on a shutter, and there arose an alarm of fire, he 
shouted lustily from the elevation: “ Water for the fire, 
citizens,—water for the-fire!” 

The volume entitled Scotland's Free Church is emphatically 
the book de luwe of the Disruption. It is a triumph of paper, 
type, and illustrations. We have never seen a better portrait 
of Chalmers—Chalmers of the Ten Years’ Conflict, that is to 
say, and somewhat embittered by it—than the etching given 
here, after a calotype taken in 1843, Nor could there be any- 
thing more truly representative of Scottish Presbyterianism 
at its best and homeliest than the photogravure of Mr. J. H. 
Lorimer’s truly admirable picture of an ordination of elders 
in a Scottish Kirk. The historical portion of the work, 
written by Mr. George Buchanan Ryley, is, as we have 
already said, complementary to Mr. Bayne’s. It gives clearly 
and succinctly not only a narrative of the events which imme- 
diately preceded and produced the Disruption, but a general 
history of Scottish Churches and ecclesiasticism from the 
very earliest times. In spite of occasional eccentricities in 
style, Mr. Ryley’s narrative up, at all events, to the epoch 
which immediately preceded the foundation of the Free 
Church, is remarkably fair. Thus, it is not common to find a 
Presbyterian writer willing to describe the murder of Cardinal 
Beaton as “shameful,” and allowing that “unless there were two 
Wisharts in the struggle of the time, there is reason to fear 
that George Wishart, the martyr, was privy to it.” It is only 
when Mr. Ryley comes near the time of “that great act of 
conscientiousness and sacrifice in 1843, that made eminent 
Scotchmen ‘ proud of their country,’ and added fresh nobility to 
the Christian world by the new impulse it gave to allegiance to 
Jesus Christ,” that he indicates much in the way of bias. He is 
not, however, quite so severe upon the much-abused Moderates 
and their chilling worldliness as are most Free Church apolo- 
gists. He is, however, like most writers of his school, inclined to 
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be slightly unjust to men who, like Mr. Hope, Dean of Faculty, 
were keenly opposed to Chalmers and the Evangelical Party 
in the pre-Disruption Church. It appears almost impossible 
for admirers of the Free Church to believe that some at least 
of the Moderates who did not “come out ” in 1843 were 
honest enthusiasts. Mr. Ryley’s narrative is supplemented 
by a series of businesslike papers on “The Progress and 
Finance of the Free Church,” by Mr. John McCandlish. Mr. 
McCandlish writes cordially and hopefully, as was to be 
expected, but with no offensive partisanship, even although 
he proclaims that “the Free Church of Scotland claimed 
from the first, and still claims, to be the Church of Scotland 


Free.” 


HOSPITALS AND ASYLUMS OF THE WORLD.* 
THE completed publication of this important work marks an 
era in the history of hospital literature. Mr. Burdett has 
had more than a quarter-of-a-century’s practical experience 
of the administration of hospitals and kindred institutions, 
and has spent many years in arranging the enormous mass of 
information he has collected. Both he and his readers are to 
be congratulated on the happy attainment of his task. To 
students of hospital management and economy, this book will 
be a necessity; architects emulous of hospital construction 
will find it simply invaluable; whilst the lay reader who is 
not deterred by its massive dimensions and professional 
title and appearance, will find ample reward for his courage. 
Nor should this be surprising. We are all liable to accident 
and disease, and stand in jeopardy every hour; whilst as to 
insanity, three in every thousand are affected by it, and how 
often have we to deplore that ‘‘a young maid’s wits should 
be as mortal as an old man’s life”? Hence, the wealth of 
information to be found in these pages concerning the 
combined efforts made to combat these evils, apart from what 
is understood as medical and surgical skill, cannot fail to 
attract our attention and rouse our sympathy. 

The first two volumes relate to asylums, or, as Mr. Burdett 
would prefer to call them, “ Hospitals for the Insane,”—a 
term implying hope of recovery rather than the idea of con- 
finement and restraint. Of the early history and treatment 
of insanity, our information is meagre; but all that is known 
tends to show that the ancients were acquainted with assem- 
blages of lunatics, and felt the importance of a special type of 
habitation for them, and treated them in a rational and kindly 
manner. “In a word, they were almost as advanced in the 
first century with regard to diagnosis, and possibly farther 
advanced with regard to treatment, than were we only a few 
years ago, after eighteen hundred years’ study.” The period 
of humanity continued up to A.D. 600, when the idea 
of demoniacal possession became very strongly developed, 
and insanity and witchcraft were placed in the same 
category, and treated with the same horrible and revolting 
cruelty. Thousands of unhappy maniacs were burnt at the 
stake—in one hundred years, twenty thousand suffered in 
France alone—and during the Middle Ages the same thing 
went on all over Europe, and continued up to 1750. Then 
commenced the period of brutal suppression and ill-treatment, 
from which mankind has only quite recently emerged. From 
time to time a few hospitals were established. In 1570, the 
first Christian hospital was provided, near the Tower of 
London, by Robert Denton, a priest, which is now known as 
St. Katherine’s Hospital, Regent’s Park. Bethlem, founded 
in 1247, was set apart for lunatics about 1400; whilst 
during the fourteenth and succeeding centuries, hospitals 
for the insane were established in different cities of 
Europe. But until the early part of the current century, 
asylums were the exception; in many of these, patients were 
abused with hideous barbarity until quite lately. Even in 
1870, the Liverpool Lunatic Hospital was abominably con- 
ducted. To the Society of Friends belongs the honour of 
leading the way to better things. The establishment at York 
of the Friends’ Retreat—a name happily suggestive of quiet 
and soothing treatment—‘ constitutes in the history of 
insanity a landmark which can never be eliminated.” William 
Tuke, who introduced this intelligent system, was happy in 
getting attendants of the right stamp. It need hardly be 
urged how all-important a condition this is in the manage- 
ment of the insane, nor how difficult it is of attainment. It 
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seems almost impossible to find the right material out of 
which to make good attendants; but Mr. Burdett admits that 
a modern system of training has not, with a very few marked 
exceptions, been attempted, and it is the United States that 
can claim the first complete training-school. The chapter on 
this subject is well worth perusal. 

Our author next reviews the present condition of asylums, 
and it is satisfactory to learn that the British County 
Asylums are “institutions of which the nation may well feel 
proud.” They are most efficiently conducted. So desirable 
is the lot of an insane over that of a sane pauper, that it is 
believed that imbecility is feigned among paupers and their 
friends, in order to get into county asylums. But for lower- 
class patients at moderate rates, there is great want of accom- 
modation,—a state of things urgently requiring remedy. 
County asylums tend to grow unwieldy. The extreme limit 
is placed by our author at 1,000 beds. The largest asylum 
contains about 2,300 beds; the smallest, 280. The cost per 
patient, which averages 83. 7d. per week, exclusive of building- 
charges, is naturally less in large establishments. Mr. 
Burdett deals very fully with the question of management 
and administration. He also reviews exhaustively the system 
prevailing in different lands. In America, overcrowding, * au 
evil of the first magnitude,” is terribly prevalent. On the 
Continent, Austria leads the van in point of excellence, France 
and Germany coming next. In Italy, pellegra, the form of 
leprosy caused by the use of adulterated maize, so common 
among the poor, is usually followed by insanity; in fact, it is 
the end of all bad cases. Pellegra is the curse of the land; 
and we learn that in 1879 a third of the population of Italy 
was suffering from this disease. The insane there, as in 
Portugal, are treated with cruelty and harshness, The 
Northern nations, Mr. Burdett tells us, pay too little attention 
to occupation and amusement; but improvements are taking 
place, especially in Russia, whose institutions “are on the 
whole in a satisfactory condition.” A perusal of the con- 
cise statement given of lunacy legislation shows that England 
leads the way among the few nations that have attempted to 
enforce the legal regulations of lunatics and asylums. 

Vol. Il. deals with asylum construction. The whole ques- 
tion is most thoroughly discussed, and a number of plans 
are given of existing asylums, and these are compared and 
criticised. Mr. Bardett holds that, before a new hospital for 
the insane is built, the medical superintendent should first be 
appointed, and should be charged with the duty of advising 
on the plans. This would avoid much subsequent expense in 
alterations and additions, which are otherwise almost certain 
to be found necessary. 

Turning to Vols. III. and IV., we find them devoted to the 
consideration of hospitals for the treatment of accident and 
disease, both general and special, following generally the 
same lines as Vols. IJ. and Il. The history of medicine 
loses itself in dim antiquity, but “the definite history 
of hospitals does not go beyond a comparatively recent 
period.” Monasteries were among the first hospitals, and 
in Roman Catholic countries the task of nursing the sick 
is still the province of religious societies. One of the 
oldest hospitals in England is St. Bartholomew’s, dating 
from early in the twelfth century, though St. Thomas's 
may possibly be older. In Howard’s review of hospitals in 
1789, Guy’s is the only one in London that he mentions with 
favour. Many he found “offensive beyond description ;” and 
although improvement has been steadily going on, it is to be 
remembered that scientific nursing, on which the efficiency 
of a hospital is absolutely dependent, is quite a modern 
growth. Chapter xii., Vol. III., on “ Nursing Systems,” will 
be found most suggestive and valuable. In discussing the 
question of the “ Voluntary System of Relief,” our author 
contrasts the state of things in the United States and in 
this country. There, although the voluntary system prevails, 
the people are so independent that there is little free 
medical relief, whilst here an increasing majority of the 
people look for it as a matter of course. Onut-patient depart- 
ments of the hospitals are but little better than schools of 
pauperism, to which numbers resort who are perfectly well 
able to pay. In this country it is considered the duty of the 
managers to find out the means of the patient, instead of 
his being called upon to produce the needful evidence, as in 
America; “and to this initially, and to this alone, most, if not 
all, of the abuses connected with the English system are due.” 
Such abuses being remedied, as assuredly they may be, Mr. 
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Burdett agrees with the Report of the Lords’ Committee, 
which favoured the voluntary system as a whole, while 
pointing out certain objectionable features in the govern- 
ment of the endowed hospitals. A table giving the 
number of out-patients per thousand, shows that in Dublin 
it stands as high as 459; in Edinburgh, 365; in London, 
274; in Sheffield, 138; in Portsmouth, 45; and in Old- 
ham, only 28. A comparison of the cost per bed in 
London and the provinces goes to prove that London 
hospital managers still have much to learn from pro- 
vincial administration, the average cost in London general 
hospitals being £78 10s. 10d., as against £51 16s, 6d. in the 
provinces. Much space is naturally given to chapters on 
the history and administration of hospitals all over the world. 
Our author has himself visited the chief institutions of 
Europe, the United States, and most of the Colonies, and 
once, at least, nearly every hospital of importance in our own 
country, and he has brought together a mass of information 
and criticism which ought to be extremely valuable. In other 
chapters, the questions of the administrative economy and 
expenditure of hospitals, the organisation and by-laws, Hos- 
pital Saturday and Sunday funds, paying patients, hospitals 
from a scientific standpoint, and their relation to medical 
schools, &c., are ably discussed. 

Vol. IV. relates to hospital construction, and is accom- 
panied by a portfolio of plans of the principal hospitals, 
convalescent institutions, nurses’ homes, and medical schools 
of the world, with plans of every London hospital in 1887, 
drawn to the same scale. This alone is an example of mar- 
vellous determination and enthusiasm, and must prove of 
immense service to hospital committees who are about to 
build, in the future. Mr. Burdett recommends that the 
advice of an expert should be taken, and with him an archi- 
tect of eminence should be associated. This system has 
already produced, under the guidance of Dr. J. 8. Billings, 
of Washington, the John Hopkins Hospital at Baltimore, an 
example which, says our author, “is by far the most complete 
and perfect set of buildings which have ever been erected for 
hospital use.” We cannot close these inadequate remarks on 
a really great and important work without drawing attention 
to the two very complete bibliographies,—viz., for ‘‘ Hospitals 
for the Insane,” and for “ Hospitals generally.” Cottage- 
hospitals are not included in these volumes, as Mr. Burdett 
has devoted a separate treatise to their consideration. The 
work is provided with admirable indices. 





THE CHAMPION OF ENGLAND.* 
Mr. Lopan has given us here an interesting book, some- 
what gossipy and digressive, it is true, and occasionally more 
likely to be appreciated by neighbours than by the general 
public. He tells a story which is curiously characteristic of 
English ways,—the story of an office which has never been 
anything but part of a pageant, but which has nevertheless 
been treated quite seriously, has lasted more than eight 
centuries, still confers a title, and is the tenure by which 
an estate is held. The owner of Scrivelsby at this moment 
is bound to present himself, or, at least, to offer to present 
himself, when the Sovereign is crowned, and to defend that 
Sovereign’s right to the crown. The Conqueror brought, it 
seems, his Champion with him, a certain Sir Robert Marmion, 
Lord of Fontenay, and endowed him handsomely out of 
the property of the vanquished, giving him, among other 
manors, Serivelsby, to be held on the tenure which has lasted 
from that time to this. We fail to understand what Mr. 
Lodge means us to think about this Robert Marmion. He 
writes that “ Robert, the first English Champion, after basking 
long in the Royal favour, fell into disgrace towards the end of 
the reign of Henry I.” Henry I. died in 1135, sixty-nine years 
after the Conquest, and the Champion who came over with Wil- 
liam was already an old man. In fact, as far as we can make 
out, this Champion appears in the text as “ Robert,” and in 
the appendix as “ Rogier.” The last of the name (Scott’s Mar- 
mion is altogether an anachronism) was Philip, a man of note 
in the reign of Henry III. He died, leaving four co-heiresses, 
the youngest of whom, Joan by name, received, as her share 
of the patrimonial estates, Scrivelsby and the other Lin- 
colnshire manors. She married a certain Sir Thomas Lud- 
low. Her son, another Thomas, predeceased her, leaving a 
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daughter Margaret ; and this Margaret became the wife of 
Sir John Dymoke. Thus it was that the Championship fell 
to the race of Dymoke, though it continued to be held ona 
life-tenure by Sir Henry Hillary, the second and surviving 
husband of Joan Marmion. Since 1350, the Dymokes have 
dwelt at Scrivelsby, and done the duty of Champion. Their 
right, however, was disputed at the coronation of Richard IL, 
by the representative of Mazera Marmion, the eldest of the 
three daughters that left descendants, the claimant being Sir 
Baldwin Neville. The tenure of Scrivelsby, however, was held 
to carry with it the Championship, and Sir John Dymoke 
officiated at the coronation. Mr. Lodge, by the way, describes 
him on p. 48 as his wife’s deputy, and on p. 49 as his 
mother’s deputy. As Philip Marmion was grown to man. 
hood in 1240, his great-granddaughter Margaret would more 
probably be represented by a son than by a husband, one 
hundred and thirty-seven years afterwards. In the War of 
the Roses, the Champion of the time, Sir Thomas by name, 
was eminent enough, in right of his office, to attract the 
enmity of the successful side. He was executed, in de- 
fiance, it appears, of a promise of his life by which 
he had been induced to leave sanctuary. Such a breach 
of faith was detestable; but if Sir Thomas had officiated 
at King Edward’s coronation in 1461, the King was not 
unnaturally annoyed at finding him in arms against him 
six years afterwards. The estates were allowed to descend 
to Thomas’s son Robert, who officiated at the coronation of 
Richard III., Henry VII. and Henry VIII. His son Edward 
was Sheriff of Lincolnshire in 1536, the year of the insurrec- 
tion which preceded the Pilgrimage of Grace. It was a difli- 
cult part; but as Edward Dymoke found it possible to be 
Champion to Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth in succession, he 
was probably not unequal to it. His son Robert was of 
less pliant stuff. He openly adhered to the old faith, 
fell under the displeasure of the Bishop of Lincoln, was 
thrown into prison, and there very shortly afterwards died. 
In the War of the Commonwealth, the Dymokes were, of 
course, Royalists. After the Puritan victory, Edward Dymoke 
—grandson to the persecuted Sir Robert, the elder branch 
having become extinct—was fined £7,000 for “ bearing a loud 
and malicious title,’—somewhat hard dealing. The sum was 
reduced to between £5,000 and £4,000, but it seriously 
damaged the Dymoke property. He had, however, the con- 
solation of acting at the coronation of Charles II. His 
successor, officiating when James IJ. was crowned, fell flat on 
the ground as he was moving towards the King, after 
delivering his challenge. It was curiously ominous; but as 
Tacitus remarks of some evil augury that had happened when 
Vitellius was speaking, the most sinister omen of all was 
James himself, with all the Stuart folly aggravated to its 
height. 

In 1760, the direct line of the Dymokes expired in the 
person of Lewis Dymoke, who died unmarried at the age of 
ninety-two. Looking about for his next of kin, he pitched 
upon the younger branch,—a choice which led to not a little 
trouble. His successor died in the same year; but the 
successor’s son officiated at the coronation of George III. 
He left what it is much to be wished his predecessors had 
done,—an account of his proceedings on this occasion. He 
had a keen eye for business. After making out his right to 
act, he went to the Tower to claim armour and weapons, tried 
on a handsome suit, and refused a composition of £60 for it. 
“T refused talking of it, as after I had worn it, it became my 
property as much as my estate; and I intended demanding 
more.” The next thing was to choose the horse. “I went in 
the Master of the Horses’ coach to the King’s Meuse (s/c), 
where I laid my hand upon the best white horse in the stable, 
saying, ‘This horse I choose to do my service upon.” He 
compounded for this with £105. The Board of Ordnance 
again tried to come over him, offering him the £60, He 
indignantly. refused, cautioning his successors “to be as 
cautious as they possibly can when they have to do with the 
Ordnance;” a piece of advice which not a few people 
will endorse, inventors especially. He would have nothing 
less than such a suit “as the King would wear when he 
went into mortal battle.” And he got it, the King 
himself intervening to see that he was well treated. 

The whole account is very amusing, all the more so as the 
writer is perfectly serious, and filled with a profound sense of 
his own importance. This line of the Dymokes became 
extinct at the death of Henry Lionel Dymoke (1875). Henry 
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Lionel left the estate to the “ heir-at-law,” «e., to the legal 
head of the family representative of the elder branch which 
Lewis Dymoke had passed over one hundred and fifteen years 
before. He knew perfectly well who this was, but did not 
choose to name him, “to emphasise” as Canon Lodge puts it, 
“ag distinctly as possible” his desire to amend the wrong. 
This is a becomingly charitable supposition ; but a declaration 
in the will would have done as well, and saved the legatee 
some trouble. A less praiseworthy feeling certainly appears 
in the bequest of all the Champions’ gold cups—a gold cup is 
one of the perquisites of office—to the Queen. Happily, her 
Majesty, with characteristic good feeling, gave them back to 
the family. This, in brief, is the story of the Dymokes, 
“Champions of England.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





With Captain Stairs lo Katanga. By J. A. Moloney. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—Dr. Moloney accompanied Captain Stairs as 
medical officer in the expedition of the Katanga Company to | 
settle that part of the country allotted to them by the Congo Free 
State, and to finally come to terms with Msiri, to whom the dis- 
trict, or part of it at least, belonged by conquest. The result of 
the Stairs Expedition to Katanga is now well known. They 
succeeded in pacifying Msiri by the last and final argument of 
all similar disputes, and performed the task allotted to them. 
On the return, they endured great sufferings and prolonged 
starvation, similar to the experience of Stanley’s Rearguard. 
Dr. Moloney kept his health when the other Europeans were 
completely hors de conbat, breaking-down only at the last. The 
similarity to the now famous “ Relief” is again to be noticed, the 
lives of all simply depending upon the Doctor’s health and power 
of endurance. Dr. Moloney's book is well written, and furnished 
with a map; but the tale of African travel and hardship has now 
somewhat lost its interest for most readers. 

A Short Proof that Greek was the Language of Christ. By 
Professor Roberts, D.D. (Alexander Gardner.)—The “short 
proof” is substantially this, that Christ in his discourses 
commonly appeals to the Scriptures as writings with which he 
and his hearers are familiar; and that, as a matter of fact, 
neither the Hebrew original nor any Aramian version of it was 
in the hands of the people at that time. What they had was 
the Greek version, commonly called the Septuagint ; though that 
name must not, of course, be supposed to imply the truth of the 
legend of the ‘‘ Seventy.” 


An Easter Vacation. By Moira O’Neill. (Lawrence and Bullen.) 
—This is a somewhat complicated story of love-making, which 
it will require a more than usual interest in that subject to follow 
with undisturbed patience. It is well-written, however, and the 
figures are drawn with some precision of touch. 

A Modern Agrippa. By Caroline C. White. (J.B. Lippincott, Phila- 
delphia.)—* Agrippa,” it must be understood, is not the Jewish 
King, first or second of the name, but Cornelius, the magician. 
One of the heroines has a magic mirror, such as his art was wont 
to create, and it serves her well in a great crisis of her life. But 
is not this a little out of place in a tale of modern life? The 
second story, “ Patience Barker: a Tale of Old Nantucket,” seems 
to us more successful. 


From Philistia: Essays on Church and World. By J. Brierley, 


B.A. (Clarke and Co.)—These essays will be found well worth 
reading. The first gives as well-balanced an estimate of Rabelais 


as is to be found in literature; the second is a vigorous protest 
against the “New Hellenism.” Christianity can very easily 
assimilate all that is really valuable in the Greek idea. But we 
cannot afford that it shall “abdicate in favour of it.” It is about 
time to speak plain truth about the “Pagan” reactions. They 
have their origin in a revolt against Christianity, and the motive 
of this revolt is a craving for moral license. ‘A French Priest” 
is a vivid picture of that extraordinary man, M. Vianney, the 
Curé of Ars. We do not always find ourselves in agreement with 
Mr. Brierley, but we recognise in him an earnest thinker who has 
something worth hearing to say on religion, morals, and literature. 

The Synoptic Problem. By Alfred J. Jolley. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—Mr. Jolley’s theory is something of this kind. There was a 
Primitive Gospel written about the beginning of the last Jewish 
war. This he reconstructs out of the Synoptic Gospels. It con- 
tains, we may observe, neither the Birth, nor the Crucifixion, nor 
the Resurrection. There was an Ebionite Gospel, which is now 
lost. St. Mark wrote, inspired in a measure by his recollections 
of the teaching of St. Peter; St. Luke wrote with St. Mark and the 
Ebionite Gospel before him. We do not wish to deny that Mr. 





Jolley contributes something to our knowledge of the question ; 








but we must own that we do not share his confidence that he 
has been able to extract from the Synoptics the true ‘ Primitive 
Gospel.” 

The Princess’s Private Secretary. Translated from the Italian 
of A. G. Barilli, by his honour Judge Stephen. (Digby, Long, 
and Co.) —Lucio Gualandi, a native of Pisa, well-born but very 
poor, takes the office of private secretary to a Princess, a lady 
of middle age, who likes to think herself interested in politics, 
and is, in fact, very much interested in intrigue. The Princess 
makes advances to Lucio, who is a man of honour, and is addi- 
tionally safeguarded by his love for the step-daughter of the 
house. In the end everything turns out well; but we must own 
to a certain doubtfulness about the plot. It is not very clearly 
shown how Lucio made the fortune which made him acceptable 
in the sight of a mercenary mother; but it is a clever story, with 
some very subtle descriptions of character and manners. 

Kiirschner’s Deutscher Litteratur-Kalender. (Kiirschner’s Selbst- 
verlag, Eisenach.)—We gave last year so full an account of 
Professor Kiirschner’s admirable Literary Calendar, which con- 
tains every desirable information respecting living German 
authors and literary institutions and societies in Germany, that 
it will suffice to say that this year’s issue is not only equal to its 
predecessors in point of completeness and correctness, but that it 
can boast of a great improvement. Formerly, the so-called 
“ Stiidteschau,” containing an alphabetical list of the towns all 
over the world where German authors reside, with the names of 
the latter, was issued in a small separate volume; but this year 
this welcome Appendix has been embodied in the main work 
itself, which arrangement is both more convenient and safer, 
since the tiny supplementary booklet was apt to be mislaid. ‘The 


| book is now so complete in itself and so faultlessly fitted-out, that 


we are unable to suggest any new feature in order to make it 
more perfect ; but we may be allowed to make the following sue- 
gestion. 'The Literary Calendar is, as a rule, adorned with some 
portraits of literary celebrities. Would it not be appropriate to 
bring out next year—when the book will be published for the 
sixteenth time—the portrait of the editor himself, who has 
rendered such a signal service to the German literary world by 
his useful compilation? We believe that such an addition would 
be welcome to all the possessors of the volume in and out of 
Germany. 

Byways of the Scottish Border. By George Eyre-Todd. (James 
Lewis, Selkirk.)—This is a narrative, touched with poetical 
emotion, of a walk that the author took in the autumn of 
1886 with an artist friend, eastward from Moffat, through some of 
the best-known Border districts. Mr. Eyre-Todd, as a rule, writes 
a pleasant, easy-flowing, simple style, although he occasionally 
gushes, and once or twice even attempts such a jin de siécle 
affectation as ‘the pregnance of forgotten haps.” But it must 
be allowed that he has, on the whole, succeeded in attaining what 
may be believed to have been his chief object,—the production of 
a prose-poetical guide-book. This is all the more creditable to him 
because he traverses ground that is almost too familiar. Who 
does not know not only “ Lone St. Mary’s,” and “'The Dowie Dens 
of Yarrow,” and “Flodden’s Fatal Field,” but practically every- 
thing that has been written about them? But Mr. Eyre-T'odd 
has looked at the enchanted land with his own eyes. What he 
has seen he has described ; and he has supported his own enthu- 
siasm with the raptures of others who have gone before him. That 
enthusiasm is genuine, and it is catching. In short, his book is 
very readable, very enjoyable, and, it should be added, remarkably 
well illustrated. 


The Heirloom; or, the Descent of Vernwood Manor. By ‘I’. Duthie- 
Lisle. 3 vols. (Gay and Bird.)—There is plenty of bad and in- 
different work in literature, especially in fiction, but there are 
few books in which a recklessly amiable reviewer cannot find at 
least something upon which he can, without glaring dishonesty, 
bestow faint praise. This book, however, is one of the few. ‘The 
story is outrageously absurd, the characters do not bear the 
slightest resemblance to human beings; and the style is strained, 
ludicrously high-flown, and intolerably prolix. One of the people 
in the book receives a letter from his lawyers, and the incident is 
thus described :—“ A letter was handed to him which bore a 
London postmark, and was inscribed in that unmistakable style 
of caligraphy externally which admitted of no doubt in the 
recipient’s mind that its place of emanation and origin was 
Messrs. Wyndham and Lumley’s office.” The novel is, in a word, 
absolutely worthless. 

History of Marlborough College. By A. G. Bradley, A. C. 
Champneys, and J. W. Baines. (John Murray.)—A book of 
three hundred and twenty-three pages devoted to the history of 
a school only fifty years old must needs be of the nature of those 
which “chronicle small-beer ;” and consequently we are often 
reduced to mere lists of names of successful boys in sports, down 
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to such relatively obscure pastimes as fives and hockey. The fifty 
pages devoted to the early history of Marlborough town, and the old 
Royal castle, which was afterwards the manor-house of the Sey- 
mours, and then became the School-house, are, though largely 
irrelevant, well written. The history of the foundation and early 
years of the School are extremely readable. They are a kind of 
object-lesson of how not to do it. The historian of Marlborough 
speaks somewhat slightingly of the older public-schools existing 
in 1843. Particularly he speaks of Winchester as “resting 
supinely on its old traditions, and one of the roughest schools 
in England.” Rough it certainly was; but, if “'Tom Brown” is 
any indication, certainly not rougher than Rugby, or, indeed, 
Westminster or Harrow, or any other public-school but Eton. 
The tales told in this book of the early days of Marlborough 
make the most lurid records of other schools pale. At Win- 
chester, the prefect system regulated tyranny, if it did not sup- 
press it; and the masters, at least, were not brutal, nor the life 
brutalising. But at Marlborough the epithet “ brutal” is delibe- 
rately applied by the historian to the flogging, or rather caning, 
system practised by each and every master (in total defiance of all 
public-school traditions); the attempt to undersell other schools 
by doing it “on the cheap” made the life simply savage; while 
the bullying and blackguardism which prevailed amongst a horde 
of boys without any regular and recognised authorities among 
themselves, or any organised sports, seem to have been something 
appalling. In fact, it was not until in 1852, when Mr. Cotton, with 
several other masters imported from Rugby, introduced the pre- 
fectorial system, which hud been introduced at Rugby by Arnold 
and his predecessor from Winchester, that Marlborough ceased to 
be one of “the dark places of the earth,” and took rank as a 
decent public-school. Its success then, alike in the schools and 
in the playing-fields, was rapid and marked. It showed the de- 
mand that existed for more public-schools on the Winchester 
and Rugby model, and led the way for Clifton and Haileybury 
and Wellington, Rossall and Bradfield, and a score of others. 
With its splendid situation, close to Savernake Forest, if the 
“barrack-system” were abolished in favour of the “ house- 
system,” it is extremely probable that, in the future, Marlborough 
would rival Winchester, and eclipse Eton and Harrow, whose 
ancient charm is being rapidly destroyed by the onward march of 
the Metropolis. 

The Spirit of Love. (Henry and Co.)—A great deal of clever- 
ness, and of something even better than cleverness, is to be 
found in these three volumes, and yet the book as a whole leaves 
a rather unpleasant taste in the mouth,—the taste produced by 
erude theories and the dubious treatment of dubious subjects. 
It is impossible to approve of the connection which Olive 
Trevelyan, married to a man of the world who occasionally gets 
drunk, forms with the would-be precisian, Rupert Nollath, 
or of the sort of language in which both indulge regarding it. 
Yet the tragedy of Tina, Olive’s child, is remarkably well told. 
The rather easy-going Dean of Harminster, his wife Lady Muriel], 
his son Gilbert (by his first wife), and indeed all the members of the 
typical society whose headquarters are the Deanery of Harminster, 
are all cleverly sketched. Each of the incidents, too, that find 
their place in the story must, when taken by itself, be allowed to 
be well told. The writer of The Spirit of Love does not give his 
(or more probably her) name. Probably she is quite young. 
As many promising things are scattered over these volumes, 
we should say that she will do vastly better in the future 
than she has done here. 

School-Life at Winchester College, 1835-40. By Robert Black- 
ford Mansfield. (David Nutt.)—'This is a republication of a book 
originally published twenty years ago. Its general purport con- 
firms the picture given by Mr. Tuckwell in his book recently 
reviewed in these columns, but he takes a more cheerful, if a less 
intellectual, view of the life there. It was, to our notions, certainly 
rough, but by no means devoid of enjoyment. Mr. Mansfield adds 
to his book a summary of recent changes. The pictures attached 
would, as the author says, be better if the artist had ever scen a 
College boy in bis gown. They are ridiculous to any one who has. 

Utterly Mistaken. By Annie Thomas. (F. V. White.)—Mrs, 
Pender Cudlip’s style both of writing and of plot-sketching is 
now so familiar that practically all that needs to be said of Utterly 
Mistaken is that in it that style appears rather washed-out. 
The authoress does her best, indeed, to keep abreast of the 
times, for does she not, in the very first chapter of her first 
volume give us, in Guy St. Austle, the portrait of a man “ who, 
although not a soldier, had seen a good deal of hard fighting on 
the recent battle-fields of the world as ‘ war-correspondent’ 
to three or four of our foremost dailies” (by the way, do several 
of the foremost dailies accept war-correspondence from the same 
man ?), and whose pen “had made him honoured and renowned, 
but it had not made him rich”? The interest of this story is 
supposed to centre round Guy St. Austle and his brother Sir 





Walter and their different and successive love-affairs; but Mrs, 
Cudlip is strongest in her female characters, such as, in spite of 
her vulgarity, Mrs. Jones, who “came to meet Sir Walter St, 
Austle in a dress that fitted her well-developed person so tightly 
that it frightened him.” It should be said besides, that several 
of the incidents in Utterly Mistaken are remarkably well told, and 
that the secret of the mysterious marriage is very well kept. 

Roseneath, Past and Present. By William Charles Maughan. 
(Alexander Gardner.)—Roseneath Peninsula, beloved of Dean 
Stanley and Mrs, Oliphant, is one of the most picturesque and 
interesting—though also most retired—of the numerous health 
and holiday resorts that are situated within easy access of 
Glasgow. Within its limits “is embraced a. wonderful variety 
of scenery, in some places all the silence and seclusion of 
a Highland moor, with its robe of purple, feathery bracken, 
and yielding cushions of velvety moss; in others the sylvan 
greenery and rich pasture of an agriculture country.” Besides, 
as the author of this volume reminds us, “not a few remark- 
able men have wandered by its pebbly strand, and inhaled 
the pure air of its heathery braes.” In addition, it has been 
associated with the fortunes of the Argyll family; and, owing to 
circumstances not entirely of a personal character, the parish has 
played a not unimportant part in the ecclesiastical history of 
Scotland. Mr. Maughan writes enthusiastically, and here and 
there perhaps too effusively—though never in bad taste—of 
a district with whose characteristics, history, and traditions, 
he is manifestly quite familiar. He re-tells the story of 
the “Row heresy,’ in which McLeod Campbell, gentlest if 
not saintliest of men, played the part of villain, and also 
relates, with all amplitude of detail, the fortunes of Rosneath 
Church itself, in which have ministered, among others, the Storys, 
father and son. The latter is now a Theological Professor in 
Glasgow University, and is known as one of the ablest of debaters 
in the General Assembly of the Establishment. Mr. Maughan 
has, in fact, made an important addition to those local histories 
of which so many are being produced in Scotland nowadays, and 
which the future historian of the North will find invaluable. 

Stormlight ; or, the Nihilist’s Doom. By J. E. Muddock. (Samp- 
son Low and Co.)—We have here in a stoutish volume Mr. Mud- 
dock’s powerful story of Nibilism, crime, and love in Geneva and 
elsewhere, which made a good deal of stir when it originally 
appeared. It was well worth issuing in this form—although there 
are violences and even crudities in the plot—if only for the sake 
of the troubles and triumphs of those strongly drawn characters, 
Joseph Courrette and Rebecca Cohen. 

National Railways. By J. Hole. (Cassell and Co.)—Mr. Hole 
puts some of the disadvantages and abuses of private railways 
and their management very clearly and forcibly before his readers. 
That two-thirds of the railway mileage of this country should be 
practically in the hands of six Companies, that a score or so of 
men should be able to control a thousand millions of capital and 
twenty thousand miles of lines, means, of course, some tyranny 
and much abuse of power. Amalgamation has done away, no 
doubt, with some of the absurdity of a railway system controlled 
by two hundred and fifty boards of directors; but one abuse 
of that amalgamation was the advance in rates attempted in the 
face of a general depression. Private enterprise has worked well, 
so several thoughtful people have said ; but Government railways 
in India and the Colonies, if in some cases too premature, have 
shown by their common-sense view of the general welfare, and 
their success, how much the community loses from the selfishness 
and irresponsibility of private owners. State railways however, 
we are afraid, will not come yet awhile. 

The Naval Annual. By Lord Brassey and E. H. Barnes. 
Edited by T. A. Brassey. (Griffin and Co., Portsmouth.)—In some 
respects the general reader will not find the Naval Annual so 
interesting as former issues. The reports of the gun-and-armour 
trials lent what now would be called a fictitious importance to the 
progress of the monster gun. It seemed only yesterday that 
everybody was all agog with armour-plate trials, penetration, and 
the methods of mounting guns. To-day all this has been dropped 
like a hot potato, and the question of fast and powerful cruisers 
occupies the Admiralty. Equally important, however, is the re- 
awakened belief in the value of torpedo-boats as a menace, 
which was demonstrated not only in our own manceuvres of 
1892, but in those of other naval Powers. ‘here are detailed 
tables of torpedo-boats of all the naval Powers—a new feature, 
and one that will astonish some people with the varieties of size, 
and build, and coal-capacity. But to us, numerical superiority in 
torpedo-boats, though most important to Great Britain next to 
an overwhelming superiority in powerful cruisers, will not be so 
important as pluck and hardihood in handling them in bad 
weather, when the enemy least expect them. Other nations have 
largely followed our example, and possess boats every whit as 
good as ours. Indeed, the Russians, the Italians, and the Ger- 
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mans possess boats faster than ours, some having done 32 miles 
an hour, though we are promised “ torpedo-destroyers ” capable 
of steaming 31 statute miles an hour. Mr. Norman is building a 
torpedo-boat that is to do 343 miles an hour! This means that 
two torpedo-boat flotillas, after sighting each other ten miles off, 
need take but little more than eight minutes before coming into 
action! What vistas of rapid action and of wholesale destruction 
does not this open? As the Naval Annual says: “ It will be for 
the coming great tactician to build up magnificent results out of 
a speed like this. But that tactician will need a brain of remark- 
able coolness and judgment that can almost dispense with reflec- 
tion.” As regards the number of torpedo-boats and destroyers, 
Great Britain ranks second, with 186 to the 229 of France; and 
with regard to sea-going torpedo-boats, a long way behind Ger- 
wany and Italy ; and in first-class boats, lower than France and 
Germany, and much behind in second-class boats. That is to say, 
in boats of 100ft. and upwards, beneath which measurement they 
are of little use at sea, Great Britain comes fourth. That we 
are slower than other nations in adopting improvements has 
its advantages, but the value of such caution is more ap- 
parent in the construction of large ships than in that of 
these formidable “insects.” The comparative tables of British, 
French, and Russian ships are perhaps more instructive, 
and sum up at sight the force available for defence and 
offence. We have 35 first-class battleships to begin with,— 
twice as many as France; 13 second-class,—as many as France 
has; 18 armoured cruisers—rather more than France has; 13 (15 
shortly) protected cruisers, to the 9 of France; and 54 second 
and third-class cruisers, to the 19 of France. ‘Torpedo gun- 
vessels and look-out ships are respectively 32 and 19, to the French 
13 and 6. The so-called coast-defence vessels are represented by 
such antiquated kettles as the ‘ Glatton’ and the ‘ Cyclops,’ and 
though the French have more, they are equally ancient. March, 
1894, will complete the period of the Naval Defence Act; already 
more than half of the seventy ships are completed, and the 
yemainder—over twenty in number—will be nearly finished in 
the year,—nine only remaining unfinished; which means an 
additional 30 cruisers, with a proportion of protected cruisers 
among them. Other cruisers will be laid down to keep up the 
strength. Cruisers we must have; and the more we have, the 
quicker shall we be able to deal a crushing blow. 


Practical Designing. Edited by Gleeson White. (George Bell.) 
—Such materials as carpets, curtains (muslin, lace, and tapestry), 
damask, and woven fabrics generally; pottery, tiles, metal-work, 
cretonnes and printed fabrics, floor-cloths, stained-glass, wall- 
papers, are treated in this useful and handy little volume. 
Perhaps one of the most valuable articles, and one that appeals 
to a very large number, is that on “ Drawing for Reproduction.” 
We can recommend it to the host of artists, great and little, 
who draw for papers, books, and magazines. ‘The ordinary story- 
book is, as a rule, shockingly illustrated ; and this particular 
literature is much behind the general level of artistic taste. 
“ Stained Glass” is also a most lucid guide to the preparation of 
cartoons for glass. The volume is most satisfactory in every 
department, woven fabrics as much as any. Wall-papers we 
might have had more of; they are, as a rule, sadly deficient in 
excellence, none but the cheapest and most expensive having any 
merit. 

Physiology of the Senses. By J. G. McKendrick and W. Snod- 
grass. (John Murray.)—This is a capital example of a scientific 
study made as interesting as it really deserves. ‘The many 
curious and remarkable evidences of the subtlety and delicacy of 
the senses, neglected by many a text-book writer as too undignified 
or unscientific, help to impress the beauty and fitness of the 
organs of sense on minds indisposed to pursue physiology with 
more than a superficial interest. A casual reader might pick up 
the volume before us and find any page he came upon to put forth 
some interesting and therefore instructive fact. As an instance, 
we may cite the case of an individual whose nose had been 
repaired by a piece of living skin from the forehead, feeling a 
headache in his nose. As a University Extension Manual this is 
just what is wanted. 

Lord Lynton’s Ward. By Helena Brooks. (Jarrold and Sons.) 
—If Miss Brooks had not read “ Little Lord Fauntleroy” before 
she wrote Lord Lynton’s Ward, we have here a very extraordinary 
literary coincidence. We cannot say much in favour of the later 
of the two stories. The “ ward ” is a little prig; Lord Lynton is a 
curious combination of the martinet and the fool ;—imayine a man 
telling a child of eight that a certain key opened a cabinet con- 
taining documents of importance and a large sum of money! This 
he does, apparently, for no other purpose than that the boy’s 
tutor should torture him for the purpose of finding out where the 
key is to be found. he tutor is in league, it must be understood, 
with a wicked heir whom the ward has replaced. 





We really can | 


see no merit in the story, the defects of which are made more 
manifest by the comparison which the book inevitably suggests. 

The Voice of a Flower. By E. Gerard. (A. D. Innes.)— 
This is a story of the tragical kind which is supposed to 
suit and satisfy the readers of to-day. The heroine has two 
lovers, one of them unfortunately of the kind that resists the 
ailment of love for many years, and then takes it in the intensest 
form. Murder disposes of one suitor, and suicide of the other, 
and we are left with “a pale, quiet nun at the convent of Saint 
Noslinges, on whose wasted features the remains of past beauty 
may yet be traced.” We are old-fashioned enough to like stories 
which give a sensation of pleasure. The Voice of a Flower is 
certainly not one of these. 

Some FRENCH AND GERMAN ScHoo.t-Booxs.—Le Protégé de 
Marie Antoinette. Par Xavier Marmier. Edited, with Grammatical 
and Explanatory Notes, and a French and English Vocabulary, 
by J. Belfond. (Hachette.)—This volume must take a high place 
among books of its kind, both for the interest of the matter and 
the excellence of the editing. It is the story of a boy, son of a 
simple-minded enthusiast, an inventor who lacks the necessary 
genius, and who dies in poverty. The lad’s accidental meeting 
with Marie Antoinette, when, as a young and beautiful girl, she 
is leaving her home for the married life that was to end so tragi- 
cally, gives a name to the story. Twice again does he see his 
protectress, once in the height of her power and beauty at 
the Trianon, once in the depth of her humiliation on the way to 
the guillotine. The account of the Queen is written in a graphic 
style, and makes a tale, often told, but always read with undying 
interest by young and old. The life of the hero, Franz Wagner, 
and of his charming little wife, is full of interest and pathos. 
The notes explaining idioms and allusions are good, and the 
vocabulary most useful. Chronique du Régne de Charles IX., 
par Prosper Mérimée, edited by P. Desages (Percival and Co.), is 
one of the series of “ Advanced Texts” under the editorship of 
Mr. H. C. Steel. It gives a very vivid picture of the Huguenot 
movement, and of the civil wars which resulted, in part at least, 
from it. Young readers will get from it a good idea of the 
troubled condition of things under the last of the Valois Kings, 
and they will find a specially vivid description of the terrible 
night of the St. Bartholomew’s Massacre. The horrors of a time 
when brothers were ranged on different sides in religion and 
politics, and when none knew who might be a friend and who a 
foe, are described with no little dramatic force.——Charlotte Corday : 
Tragédie en cing Actes. Par Francois Ponsard. Edited by 8. J. 
Morrit. (Same publishers.)—This drama is written with much 
spirit and force. 'The heroine is a personage who, whatever we may 
think of her deed, is of remarkable interest. Her character, and 
those of the chief Girondists, are well given, while there are some 
excellent pictures of life in Charlotte Corday. 'The versification is 
good, and specially adapted for reading aloud, while the notes are 
copious and instructive. Le Petit Chose. By Alphonse Daudet. 
Edited, with Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by George 
Petilleau, B.A. (Hachette.)—This, the first part (“ Le Petit Chose 
en Province”’), is an autobiography, nominally of the hero, Daniel 
Eysette, really of the writer, Alphonse Daudet, from birth to 
early manhood. Daniel, son of a silk manufacturer at a town, 
not named, in Languedoc, graphically describes his solitary child- 
hood in the great manufactory, daily becoming more empty as 
trade grew worse. ‘I'hen comes a forced migration to Lyons. All 
the subsequent trials of le petit chose, and his struggles to earn 
his own living, are told with inimitable grace and pathos, 
lightened with touches of exquisite fun and humour. Not the 
least attractive part of the volume is the narrative of Daniel’s 
sufferings in a rough college at a town in the Cevennes,— 
the tortures which the bigger boys inflict upon him, and the 
consolation which he finds in the affection and confidence 
which the little ones show him. It is impossible to put the 
book down till we have accompanied le petit chose through 
his early troubles, and left him at last safe in Paris. If those 
who read it as a task find it anything like so fascinating, the 
selection will have been happily made. ‘I'he notes at the end of the 
book are all that can be desired. Pierrille. By Jules Claretie. 
Adapted, with Notes and Introduction, for Use in Schools and Col- 
leges, by James Boielle. (Whittaker and Co.)—This is an excellent 
story for beginners, so thoroughly French is it in the best sense 
of the word. It shows peasant life in France in its most favour- 
able light, exhibiting what is indeed the saving element of the 
country, the most frugal and industrious peasantry in the world. 
he filial affection, so strong in the French nature, so much to be 
desired in our own, is touchingly brought out in Pierrille’s love 
for his old mother, and his despairing grief at her death. The 
language in which the story is told is highly idiomatic,—a 
creat advantage, so long as we have the lucid explanations 
which M. Boielle furnishes in his notes, Un Philosophe 
By Emile Souvestre. Edited, with Notes and 
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Introduction, by H. W. Eve, M.A. (Cambridge University 
Press. —Mr. Eve has added to his many services to the good 
teaching of modern languages in English schools this excellent 
edition of a French classic. It is suited for readers more 
advanced in knowledge and thought than those contemplated 
in the class-books already noticed. A grown-up student could not 
find a better volume for his purpose, so admirable is the matter, 
and so judicious the assistance which Mr. Eve supplies. The 
Intermediate French Translation- Book, edited by W. 8S. Lyon, M.A. 
(Percival and Co.), is intended “ for the use of middle forms in 
schools.” Fiction (from Erckmann-Chatrian, Dumas, Pierre 
Loti, Daudet, and others), history, biography, travel, with mis- 
cellaneous extracts both in prose and verse, make up a very use- 
ful volume. ‘There are fifty-two pieces for reading in all. The 
editor furnishes his hundred-and-sixty pages of extracts with 
about half as many of notes. Morceaux Détachés, par J. W. S. 
Vecqueray (same publishers), is intended for more advanced 
students. It contains more than sixty selected passages, among 
them being Pére Didon’s description of Capernaum and the Lake 
of Genesareth, Théophile Gautier on Gibraltar, Victor Hugo’s 
“Charge des Cuirassiers” at Waterloo (we doubt, by-the-way, 
whether the horses “tombaient, gigantesques, au milieu des 
quatre murs vivants” of the English square), and other notable 
pieces. In the ‘‘ Modern French Series ” (same publishers), we 
have La Cigale chez ies Fourmis, par MM. Ernest Legouvé et 
Kugéne Labiche, edited by W. H. Witherby; and Récits de la 
Vieille France, par Alfred Assolant, edited by E. B. Wauton. The 
former is a little play, taken from La Fontaine’s fable on the 
same subject ; the latter, the story by an old soldier of the battle 
of Jena, mixed up, as he tells it, in a very amusing manner with 
sundry family affairs. Both are excellent books for young readers, 
the latter being the easier of the two. A similar book in 
German is Episodes from Otto Hoffmann’s “Andreas Hofer,” edited 
by P. B. Powell, B.A. (same publishers). A German Science 
Reader, compiled by Francis Jones (same publishers), contains 
sixteen extracts graduated from easiness to considerable diffi- 
culty, the last being a description of spectrum analysis by 
Kirchhoff and Bunsen. Another volume with the same title, 
by J. Howard comes from Messrs. Heath and Co., 
Boston, U.S. ‘The extracts are briefer and more numerous. 
From Messrs. Percival we have also received A German Com- 
mercial Reader, compiled by R. Preisinger, intended chiefly for 
pupils of technical schools, and the modern or commercial side of 
grammar-schools. We have also received a new edition of A 
German Reading-Book, by A. Moller, “a companion to Schlutter’s 
‘German Class-Book.’” In “The Pitt Press Series” (Cam- 
bridge University Press) we have Schiller’s famous play of Maria 
Stuart, edited by Karl Breul. A life of the poet, a history of the 
play, essays on its form and contents, and its bibliography, with 
various indices, make up what is a very complete edition. 

From Clue to Capture. By Dick Donovan. (Hutchinson.)—These 
twelve stories have not always the air of vraisemblance which 
such efforts should always possess. The “ Jewelled Skull,” for 
instance, is a little beyond the allowable limit. Still, they will be 
found readable enough by those who like this kind of tale. 
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ESSAYS, RECOLLECTIONS, AND CAUSERIES. 


By the Hon. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 


1. SAFE STUDIES. 


cloth, 5s. 


2. STONES of STUMBLING. Demy 


8vo, pp. 248, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“Mr. Tollemache’s essays seem to us to possess literary merit of a rare and 
high order. He is not only pleasantly aneedotic; he is eminently sympathetic, 
ingenious, thoughtful, and appreciative, and many of these qualities are also 
exhibited in his more speculative and less personal papers. His recollections of 
Grote, Charles Austin, and Pattison are full of interesting anecdote and suggestive 
comment, while those of Babbage, Sir Charles Wheatstone, Dean Stauley, and 
Canon Kingsley belong to the same order...,... The recollections of Pattison are 
very charming.” —Times. 

“The volumes are witty and interesting, and besprinkled throughout with the 
dew of wide and unusual reading. Particularly in his resort to apt classical 
qvotation does Mr, Tollemache preserve an honourable literary tradition in a 
way which now seems a little old-fashioned, though agreeable from its very 
quaintness as well as its frequent pungency...... The * Recollections of Patti-on’ 
are thoroughly delightful. Based upon a long friendship, and upon a certain 
affinity, they are altogether charming in their mingled analysis and reminiscence, 
narrative and anecdote...... We take pleasure in commending these books for their 
biographical interest, which in parts is of the greatest, as well as for the refine- 
ment and learning that pervade them throughout.’’—Nation (New York). 

“That Mr. Tollemache has an inexhanstible fund of anecdotes is not saying 
much ; but what is remarkable is the skill, the aptness, the felicity with which 
he applies them Mr. Tollemache’s poems are penetrated with a love of Nature 
truly Wordsworthian......It has been long since we read anything so interesting, 
amusing, and delightful as ‘ Safe Studies.’ ’’—Galignani’s Messenger. ‘ 


*,* These Volumes are published AT COST PRICE. 
A Slip, giving full list of Contents with further press notices, sent on application, 


Demy 8vo, pp. 452, 





WILLIAM RICE, 86 Fleet Street. 


Sold by 


London: 


HUTCHINSON’S LIST. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


A NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of “I FORBID‘the BANNS,” 
entitled 


A GRAY EYE or S89, in 8 vols., is now 


ready. 


MESSRS. 





Mrs. J. KENT SPENDER’S NEW NOVEL, 


A STRANGE TEMPTATION. In 8 vols. 


The Daily Telegraph says:—‘* An eminently readable novel, told with con- 
siderable ability.” (Kirst review.) 

“There is a good deal of strength in ‘A Strange Temptation.’ "—Daily 
Chronicle. (Second review.) 


FITZGERALD MOLLOY’S NEW NOVEL 
An EXCELLENT KNAVE. In 38 vols. 
“Capital reading...... Keeps the reader’s interest until the end.”’—Glasyow 
A story full of interest, at once bright, healthy, and original,” —Liverpool 


Mercury. 
re SARAH DOUDNEY’S NEW NOVEL. 


A ROMANCE of LINCOLN’S INN. In 2 
vols. [ This week, 


SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL, 


A BUBBLE FORTUNE. In crown 8vo, 


cloth gilt, 5s, 
‘* A fine, healthy story ; it onght not on its merits to lack readers.”’—Scotsman, 


The First Edition of 8,000 copies of 
ANNIE S. SWAN’S NEW BOOK. 
A BITTER DEBT. A Story of the Black 
Country, Incloth gilt, with Illustrations, price 5s, [Neat week, 
By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


THROUGH PAIN to PEACE. In crown 


8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with Illustrations, 5s. 


A SIXTH EDITION in the PRESS, 


I FORBID the BANNS. The Story of a 
Comedy which was played seriously, By Franxrorr Moore, 
Edition. In cloth, gilt, 6s. 

The Athenwuin says :—** So racy and brilliant a novel.” 


Cheap 


HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Row. 





BLISS, SANDS, & FOSTER’S 
NEW BOOKS & ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
TWO NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


FIRST REVIEW. 
THE SCOTSMAN. 


“Considerable power of character analysis...... 
The sketches of county society and the charm of 
country life are well drawn,,,...A story of much 
merit.” 


IFE 
WRY, 


In 3 vols. 


By 
PERCIVAL 
PICKERING. 


Y’S 
IENT., 


3 vols. 


E 
: 


Mrs. G. S, 
REANEY. 


THE 
MODERN 
LIBRARY. 


Small crown SVO, 


FIRST REVIEW. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


** Reminds us in a curious way of ‘ Pamela’ 


DR 
GR 
PA 


The 


heroine is a brave, bright, and attractive girl.” 


Vol I. 
A LATTER-DAY ROMANCE. 
By Mrs. MURRAY HICKSON, 
[ Just published. 


Vol, II. 
THE WORLD'S PLEASURES. 
By CLARA SAVILE-CLARKE, 
| Ready October 30th, 


Paper, Is. 6d. 
Cloth, gilt top, 2s. 


QUABBIN. 


The Story of a Small Town, with Outlooks upon Puritan Life. 
By FRANCIS H,. UNDERWOOD, LL.D. 
Numerous Llustrations, 

The Athenzwm says:—*' He has written a most interesting book, in which 
there is not a superfluous page.”” 
OLIVER WENDELL Homes says, in a letter to the Author :—* Dipping into it 
I became interested, and the more I read the more 1 was pleased, and so read on 
until 1 had taken every chapter, every sentence, every word, and the three notes 
of the appendix—lapped them up as a kitten laps up a saucer of cream,” 
Large crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 








THE ART OF PLUCK, "zim 2s. 6d, 
“The famous old * Art of Pluck.’ "—Saturday Revivw, O-tober 7th, 184 





BRENTANO, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra, Paris; and 5 Union Square, New York. 





London: 15 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE OLD MAID’S SWEETHEART.” 


ALAN ST. AUBYN’S New Novel, “TO 
HIS OWN MASTER,” will be ready, in 3 vols., at 
every Library, on October 16th. 





CHRISTIE MURRAY’S New Novel, “A 
WASTED CRIME,” is now ready, in 2 vols., at every 
Library. 

NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
The REBEL QUEEN. By Walter Besant, Author of 


“Dorothy Forster.” 3 vols. 
“The Rebel Queen’ is a remarkable work. It is fascinating as a fiction— 
indeed, we do not think the author has previously displayed so brilliantly his 
pats vift of imagination—and it is instructive and suggestive as a study in 
sociology.” —World. 


The SCALLYWAG. By Grant Allen, Author of ‘ The 
Tents of Shem.” 3 vols. 

“Mr. Grant Allen is always interesting and always readable. The colours on 
his palette are mixed with brains......Clear character-sketching, bright dialogue, 
and a hundred clever hits at topies of the day will make the time spent in its 
perusal pass pleasantly enough ”— Speaker. 


The WOMAN of the IRON BRACELETS. By Frank 
Barrett, Author of “ Folly Morrison,” &c. 3 vols, 

“ Among contemporary writers of fiction Frank Barrett has secured a con- 
siderable position and a distinct individuality. In some respects the mantle of 
Wilkie Collins may be said to have fallen on him. Mr. Barrett has written 
things that will compare not unfavourably with ‘The Woman in White.’ ’— 
Scotsman, 














NEW FIVE-SHILLING BOOKS. 
A DOG of FLANDERS, and other Stories. By Ouida. 


With 6 Iustrations by E. H. Garrett. (Uniform with the Illustrated Editi .n 
of * Bimbi.’”’) Small 4to, cloth extra, 53. 


RUJUB, the JUGGLER. By G. A. Henty, Author of 
“The March to Magdala,” &c. A New Edition, with 8 Full-Page Illustra- 
tions by Stanley L. Wood, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5. | Shortly. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
HEATHER and SNOW. By George MacDonald, Author 


of “David Elginbrod,” &c. 
“4 book that no one, having once taken up, will lay down,” —Spectator, 


A TRYING PATIENT, &c. By James Payn, Author of 
“ By Proxy,” &c. 
“4 volume altogether good to read. It comprises some of the most artistic 
short stories that Mr. Payn has written,—stories that cannot fail to charm by 
their vivacity, humour, and deftness of character-sketching.’’—Saturday Review. 


TIME’S REVENGES. By D. Christie Murray, Author of 
“ Joseph’s Coat.” 

“In ‘'Lime’s Revenges’ Mr. Christie Murray is at his best, and that can be 

very good indeed. In plot, construction, and character-drawing this novel is 
admirable,”’—World, 


ROPES of SAND. ByR.E. Francillon. With 31 Illustrations. 
* Powerful, original, and fascinating...... every character delineated by a 
master-hand.’’—Daily Telegraph, 


DR. PASCAL. By E. Zola. With Portrait. 


“A beautiful and most touching love-story...... If anything were wanting to 
establish M. Zola’s right to the title of the first of living novelists, ‘ Dr. Pascal ’ 
would put the question beyond dispute."—Vanity Fair. 


The DREAM. By E. Zola. | The DOWNFALL. By E. Zola. 
GEOFFORY HAMILTON. By Edward H. Cooper. 


** This essentially nineteenth-century novel is painful and clever and real. The 
story ot a thoroughly unhappy family is told with much vigour and a wonder- 
fully acute knowledge of human nature...... The book takes a decidedly high 
place in the fiction of the day, and will certainly live.’”—Manchester Courier. 


LADY VERNER’S FLIGHT. By the Author of ‘‘ Molly 
Bawn,” | Shortly. 

“‘ There are in ‘Lady Verner’s Flight’ several of the bright young people who 
are wont to make Mrs. Hungerford’s books such very pleasant reading...... In all 
the novels by the author of ‘Molly Bawn’ there is a breezy freshness of treat- 
ment which makes them most agreeable reading.”’—Spectator. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING BOOKS. 
“TO LET,” &c. By B. M. Croker, Author of “Diana 


Barrinzton,”’ &e. 
“ Stories of Anglo-Indian life are not rarities nowadays, but the collection of 
them in ‘To Let’ is worth looking at. They are bright and amusing, and have 
among them some gruesome ghost-stories.”’—Sketch, 


SUSPICION AROUSED. By Dick Donovan, Author of 
‘From Information Received,’ &c. 
“The adventures of a successful thief-catcber, well told by himself, have a 
bizarre fascination of their own, and certainly Dick Donovon’s exploits lose none 
ot their glory in his deft handling.’’—Whitehall Review, 


TREASON-FELONY. By John Hill. 


“The story is written with uncommon smartness. The dialogue is brisk, crisp, 
and enjoyable, and the anthor has a light, incisive style; decidedly a clever and 
most reavable book.”’—Glasgow Herald. 


The MARQUIS of CARABAS. By Aaron Watson and Lillias 
WASSERMANN. 

“The chief interest of this story centres in its up-to-dateness. Half the char- 
acters are we'l-known personages, With their identities hut thinly veiled under 
fictitious names, The whole plot is thoroughly of to-day—and the novel is of 
erent nterest.’—Review of Reviews, 






London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piceadilly, W. 


W. H. ALLEN AND CO.Q’S 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 7s. 64. 


The LIFE and ENTERPRISES of 


FERDINAND DE LESSEPS. By G. Barnett Smitn, Author of “ History 
of the English Parliament.” 
‘Ts skilfuily execated, and illustrates aptly, and not altogether inopvortunely, 
both the poetry and the prose of M. de Lesseps’ extraordinary career.”—Times. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The SHADRACH, and other Stories. 


By Frank R. Stockton, Author of “ Rudder Grange.” 
NEW and REVISED EDITION, demy 8vo, 163. 


The FRENCH in INDIA. By Colonel 


G. B, Matteson, C.8.1., Author of ‘* The Battlefields of Germany,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, with Maps, 7s. 6d. 


PORTUGUESE DISCOVERIES, AN- 


NEXATIONS, and MISSIONS in ASIA and AFRICA. By the Rev. A. J 
D. D’Orsey, B.D. Cantab, Knight Commander of the Portuguese Order of 
Jesus Christ; late Professor, King’s College, London. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 


HERE and THERE in ITALY and 


OVER the BORDER. By Signora Lrypa Vintarti, Author of “ Tuscan 
Hills and Venetian Waters,” &. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, with Maps, 16, 


HISTORY OF INDIA. From the 


Karliest Times to the Present Day. For the Use of Students and Collezes, 
By H. G. Keener, C.I E., Author of * The Fall of the Moghul Empire,” &c, 
* Mr. Keene's work shows great pains and research, and he has succeeded in 
dovetailing together the different epochs of Indian history, so as to enable us to 
look on that wonderfully varied story as a continuous whole.’”’—Daily Teleyraph. 
NEW end REVISED EDITION, crown 8vo, 63. 
With Original Coloured Pictures of every Species, and Woodeuts, 


OUR REPTILES and BATRACH- 


IANS. A Plain and Easy Account of the Lizards, Snakes, Newts, Toads, 
Frogs, and Tortoises indigenous to Great Britain. By M. U. Cooke, M.A., 
LL.D., A.L.S., Author of ‘‘ Rust, Smut, and Mildew,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, antique, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS by GORDON BROWNE 


The BOOK of GOOD COUNSELS. 


From the Sanscrit of the Hitopadesa, By Sir Epwin ARNOLD, M.A., K.C.L.E., 

C.S.1., Author of “ The Light of Asia,” “The Light ot the World,” &e. (An 

Kdition limited to 100 copies will be printed on large paper, price 21s. net.) 
emy Svo, Illustrated, 18s, 


[Nearly ready, 
D 
THROUGH TURKISH ARABIA. 
By H. Swainson Cowper, F.S.A, Nearly ready. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s. 


IN the SHADOW of the PAGODA: 


Sketches of Burmese Life and Character. By E. D, Cumrne. 
Nearly ready. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 7s. 61. 


The CHURCHES of PARIS. From 


Clovis to Charles X. By S. SopHta BEALE, Author of “A Complete and 
Concise Handbook to the Museum of the Louvre,’ &e. 
“‘ A comprehensive work, as readable as it is instructive. The literary treat- 
ment is elaborate, and the illustratiots are numerous and attractive.’’—Globe, 
Demy 8vo, with New Map, 12s, 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY of CHINA. 


An Account for the General Reader of this Ancient Empire and People. By 
Demetrius C, Bou.cer, Author of “ England and Kussia in Central Asia,’’ &e, 
“Those who study Chinese history will find in Mr. Boulger a very competent 

and instructive guide.”’—Times. 
Crown 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 7:. 6 


The CHANNEL ISLANDS. By the 


late D. T. Ansted, M.A., and the late R.G@. Latuam, M.A. Third Edition, 
Revised and Edited by E. Tounmin NICOLLE. 
“This edition will be found to be even more complete and interesting than its 
predecessors. It is pretty and usefully illustrated.” —Black and White. 
FIFTH EDITION, feap. 4to, Illustrated, 12s, 


THIRTEEN YEARS AMONG the 


WILD BEASTS of INDIA. Their Haunts and Habits, from Personal 
Observation. By G. P. Sanp¥rson, late Superintendent of Klephant 
Keddahs, &c. The llustrations fur this Edition are reproduced direct from 
the Original Drawings. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The STORY ofa DACOITY. Nagoji 


the Beder Naik, and the Lolapur Week. By G. K. Berna, Indian Forest 
Department. 

“Graphic sketches of Indian life, narrated with a good deal of spirit and 
picturesque force .....The author bas the knack of enlisting the attention of his 
readers.”’—Daily Telegraph, 

Crown 8vo, Is. 


The LIFE and DUTIES of the 


CITIZEN. By J. Epwarp Parrott, B.A., LL.B. 
NEW RAILWAY EDITIONS, boards, 2s. 


Crown 8vo, Lllustrated. 


ABSOLUTELY TRUE. By Irving 


MonrTaau, late Special War Correspondent, Illustrated London News. 
“A story of much power, told in fervid and stirring language.”—Daily 
Telegraph, 
rown Svo. 


MIXED HUMANITY. A Story of 


Camp Life in South Africa. By J. R. Covrrr. 
“The book is undoubtedly a stirring one, and is po:sibly trne to nature as she 
shows herself under the conditions of the story.’’—Liverpool Post, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS, crown Svo 


An AMERICAN MONTE CRISTO. 


By Juti1an HAWTHORNE. 


The PRIVATE LIFE of an 


EMINENT POLITICIAN. Ey Epovarp Rop. (Rendered into Enelish 
fiom ** La Vie Privée de Michel Tessier.) 











| London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place. 
’ to the India Offiee. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


EMINENT CHRISTIAN WORKERS of the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. By G. Barnett £mitTH, Author of * Everyday 

Heroes,” &c. Crown 80, cloth boards, 5s. 

[The lives selected are the following :—Archbishop Tait; Patteson, the Martyr- 
Bishop ; the Earl of Shaftesbury ; Bishop Daniel Wilson ; Arnold of Rugby ; 
Bishop Wilberforce ; George Moore, the Philanthropist; Hannington, the 
East African hero ; and Bishop Selwyn. ] 

Re- 


VERSES. By Christina G. Rossetti. 


printed from “ Called to be Saints,” ‘‘ Time Flies,” and “The Face of the 
Deep.” Small post 8vo, printed in Red and Black on Hand-made Paper, 
cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


The FACE of the DEEP. A Devotional 


Commentary on the Apocalypse. By CHRrIsTINA G, ROSSETTI, Author of 
“Time Fhes,” &c. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN MISSIONS of IRE- 


LAND, SCOTLAND, and ENGLAND. By Mrs. Runpik Cuartes, Author 
of ‘The Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family,’ &. Crown 8vo, cloth 


boards, 4s. 
BUTLER’S “ANALOGY” and MODERN 


THOUGHT. By the Rev. A. R. Eagar, D.D., T.C.D. Post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. 


The LIFE of GEORGE HERBERT of 


BEMERTON. With Portrait, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 63, 


DIOCESAN HISTORIES—SODOR and MAN. 


By A. N. Moore. Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 3s. 


HOLY SCRIPTURE—HUMAN, PROGRES- 


SIVE, DIVINE. By the Rev. T. STERLING Berry, D.D. Small post 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 


PHILIPP JACOB SPENER. By the Rev. 


F. F. Watronp, M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


PICTORIAL ARCHITECTURE of FRANCE. 


By the Rev. H. H. Bisnor, M.A. With numerous Engravings, oblong 4to, 
cloth boards, 7s. 6d, 


ROMANCE of LOW LIFE amongst PLANTS. 


Facts and Phenomena of Cryptogamic Vegetation. By M.C. Cooxr, M.A, 
LL.D., A.L.S8. With numerous Weodcuts, cloth boards, 4s, 


SELECT FABLES from LA FONTAINE. 


For the Use of the Young. Beautifnlly Illustrated in Colours by M. B. pe 
MonveL. Oblong 4to, cloth boards, 6s. 


LESSONS from EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH 


HISTORY. Three Lectures delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral by the Rev. 
Cancn Browne, B.D., D.C.L. Small post Svo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


A KEY to the EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 
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